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JUDGEMENT ON THE WELFARE STATE: 
A REPLY 


N October 1958 I published an article in The Month. It was 

entitled ““The Moral Aspect of State Welfare” and it aroused 
a good deal of interest in this country and abroad. Last March 
Fr John Fitzsimons published in THe CLercy Review a fifteen- 
page article which was called “Judgement on the Welfare 
State”. In it he subjected my Month article to severe criticism. 
In this somewhat belated! reply I have sought to meet the main 
points of his argument. I have, of course, studied his article 
with the greatest care. 

Fr Fitzsimons’ opening and, perhaps, main point of criti- 
cism is that, in making my case against the Welfare State, I 
have begged the question. I have defined the Welfare State in 
such a way as to make it usurp the principle of subsidiarity and 
I have then condemned it for usurping that principle. More- 
over, I have assumed that the principle can be used as a 
criterion irrespective of circumstances and that, in the opinion 
of Fr Fitzsimons, would appear not to be so. I hope I am doing 
no injustice to Fr Fitzsimons, but it seems to me after an inten- 
sive study of the first two pages of his article, that he might be 
said quite fairly to see me as arguing in the following fashion in 
the first two pages of my Month article: 


The principle of subsidiarity is usurped by a government 
which provides the citizen with those things which, in the normal 
course of events, he would provide responsibly for himself, and 
this is what the government of a Welfare State does, therefore 
such a government usurps the principle of subsidiarity. 


So far as I can see, Fr Fitzsimons considers my Minor as 
unqualified and the presumption behind my Major as false. 


_ 2 My reply is later than it otherwise would be because the article of Fr Fitz- 
simons first appeared when I was away in East Africa working for the bishops. 
Idid not return to this country until the end of March and had first to clear a back- 
log of work before turning to give Fr Fitzsimons’ article the careful consideration 
which it seemed to me to deserve. 
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Consequently, my whole argument is reduced to “a blatant 
piece of question-begging by the most unsubtle form of men- 
dicancy” (161).? 

So far as concerns my Minor, Fr Fitzsimons would seem to 
be of the opinion that, in my Month article, I have not based my 
attack on the Welfare State on any objective description of it, 
What I have done is to choose that aspect of the Welfare State 
which best suits my strictures (161), building up a thing of 
straw and then knocking it down. My Minor as it stands is 
preposterous. I have made use of a “‘vague and loaded descrip- 
tion of the Welfare State” (162) as a prelude to pushing it over. 
So far as concerns my Major, it rests on the presumption that a 
fixed and optimum limit can be set to Government intervention 
in the life of the individual citizen, not merely in theory, but 
also in practice. This Fr Fitzsimons would appear to deny. 
According to his judgement: 


Apart from totalitarian planning, which destroys all indi- 
vidual initiative, there is no fixed or even optimum limit of State 
intervention, for the balance between freedom and authority 
must be struck in accordance with prevailing circumstances and 
needs (162). 


In the opinion of Fr Fitzsimons, the normal course of events, 
which I refer to in my Major, cannot be said necessarily to exist 
at any moment of time. Therefore, he appears to conclude that 
the principle of subsidiarity, which presupposes normality, 
cannot be used practically to demarcate the field between indi- 
vidual freedom and State authority. Instead, we have to fall 
back on a rule of thumb, striking a balance between freedom 
and authority “in accordance with prevailing circumstances 
and needs”. My charge against Britain’s Welfare State is that 
it usurps the principle of subsidiarity. If I understand Fr 
Fitzsimons correctly, the charge falls to the ground when it is 
realized that conditions in the country are such as to make the 
principle of subsidiarity inapplicable. I turn now to consider 
the charges against Minor and Major in turn. 

1 Numbers in brackets indicate pages in Fr Fitzsimons’ article. This is done to 


help the reader who wishes to compare my judgement of Fr Fitzsimons’ article 
with his own. 
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My Minor is, indeed, “vague and loaded” if seen in the 
context of the passage of my Month article as transcribed to page 
161 of the March number of THe Ciercy Review. Unfor- 
tunately, a vital qualifying sentence was lost from the middle 
of it in transcription. Below, I give the passage as it appeared 
originally in The Month for October 1958. I have set brackets 
round the qualifying sentence which, so unfortunately, was not 
reproduced by Fr Fitzsimons along with the rest of the passage 
in THE CLERGY Review. Referring to the Welfare State I wrote: 


It may be described as a situation in which government 
provides the community with certain goods, services and insur- 
ance benefits which, in the normal course of events, the respon- 
sible citizen would provide for himself. [Expenditure on the 
provision of these goods and services is known as social expen- 
diture and it is held to cover payments for health, education, 
national insurance (including pensions) and assistance, family 
allowances and other state-provided benefits.] It becomes clear 
at once that such an arrangement represents a usurpation by 
government of its essentially subsidiary function.’ 


I think the reader will agree that this qualifying passage 


frees my Minor from the charge of vagueness. At the same 
time, it frees my description of the Welfare State from the charge 
of subjectivism. It appears to me to be entirely objective, con- 
forming to common practice and coinciding in all essentials, for 
example, with a description of the Welfare Services given by 
the present Government in No. 77 of its “Broadsheets on 
Britain” which was published in September 1958 and entitled 
Social Service Spending. I would plead not guilty, therefore, to the 
charge of describing the Welfare State in a fashion that suits it 
best to my own particular strictures. Quite honestly, I would 
say that I am innocent of question-begging on that score. 

My Major, according to Fr Fitzsimons, rests on the pre- 
sumption that events are normal. In practice, however, they are 
not normal. Therefore, the principle of subsidiarity which pre- 
sumes normality, cannot be used as a criterion with regard to 
the degree of Government intervention represented by State 
Welfare as at present applied in contemporary Britain. 

1Cf. The Month for October 1958, p. 198. 
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With respect to Fr Fitzsimons I would say that his argument 
at this point rests on a confusion between the presumption of 
normality necessary to the formulation of a principle and that 
considered essential to its rightful application. A distinction will 
make my point clear. It might be set out as follows: 


The principle of subsidiarity rests on a presumption of nor- 
mality in the sense that it considers men as normal (i.e. respon- 
sible) in order that it may be formulated: concedo. 


The principle of subsidiarity rests on a presumption of nor- 
mality in the sense that it needs to have men acting normally 
(i.e. responsibly) in order that it may be applied: nego. 


What the principle of subsidiarity says is that, in righting 
the injustices of an unjust economic order, Government must 
pay attention to man’s dignity as a human being. It is, there- 
fore, quite illogical to imply that because he is not in fact able 
responsibly to provide for himself, Government need not take 
his dignity into account in making material provision for him. 
Yet, that is what Fr Fitzsimons appears to imply when he writes 


on page 162 of his article: 


Apart from totalitarian planning, which destroys all indi- 
vidual initiative, there is no fixed or even optimum limit of State 
intervention, for the balance between freedom and authority 


must be struck in accordance with prevailing circumstances and 
needs. 


I have studied this sentence from every angle and with intense 
care. What it says to me is that, apart from the case of totali- 
tarian planning as found, for example, in Russia today, circum- 
stances may justify a Government in going as far as it deems 
necessary in making itself direct provision for the citizen’s 
material welfare. There is no optimum limit. 

But this seems to me to be a contradiction in terms, for what 
circumstance can be more important than that represented by 
the human dignity of the individual person? From which, surely, 
one is justified in concluding that the principle of subsidiarity, 
which insists that this dignity be taken into account, must be 
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applied in consideration of cases of State intervention below the 
level of totalitarian planning. In other words, there is an opti- 
mum level and it is set by the principle of subsidiarity. What 
the principle says, in fact, is that no matter how little able the 
citizen may be to provide for himself, Government itself may 
provide for him directly only as a means of last resort. Its effort 
to make such provision must always be strong; but it must be 
channelled, wherever at all possible, through the responsible 
initiative of the individual citizen, his family and those asso- 
ciations within the civic community which citizens form amongst 
themselves and which they should be encouraged constantly to 
form. Direct Government provision is not forbidden by the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity; but it is relegated to the last place in that 
hierarchical scheme of reforming agencies, which Catholic Social 
Teaching lays down as something necessarily to be observed. 
Government should, indeed, do all it can to provide for those 
sections of the community whose members are unable? to provide 
for themselves; but it should do so indirectly, working on and 
through the responsible initiative of individuals and families, 
voluntary associations, industrial, civic and social groups. To 
condemn the Welfare State, therefore, is not to condemn wel- 
fare, but to insist, by implication, that Government work for it 
in the right way; in accordance, that is, with the principle of 
subsidiarity. That is what I tried to do in my article. So far, 
therefore, as my Major is concerned, I must plead not guilty to 
the charge of question-begging, which would be justly made 
had I rested it on a false presumption. 

Fr Fitzsimons argues that, ““The Welfare State came into 
being precisely because the course of events was not normal, 
ie. the economic regime prevailing was not just, and because 
citizens, however responsible, were not able to provide for 
themselves” (162). In the light of what has just been written, I 
would suggest, with great respect, that this is a weak argument. 
What one questions is neither the prevailing injustices to which 
Fr Fitzsimons refers nor the inability of many to provide for 
themselves. The vital mark of interrogation has to be placed 

1 According to the principle of subsidiarity it should not provide for. those 
members of the community, who are able to provide for themselves. On this 


ground alone the Welfare State, as it exists in Britain today, may be described as a 
usurpation of the principle of subsidiarity. 
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after the assumption that direct State action in the shape of 
State-provided welfare was the only remedy for the aforesaid 
ills. One can indeed agree that the State should step in, but 
note that, whilst doing so, it should be governed by the principle 
of subsidiarity which relegates direct provision made by itself to 
a means of last resort. And where such direct provision has to be 
made in this way, it should be the business of any Government, 
which is guided by the principle of subsidiarity, to withdraw 
itself from the scene as soon as possible and to leave behind, in 
its place, a lesser organization to carry on its work. Conse- 
quently, it is no argument in favour of the Welfare State to say 
that the services it provides have grown gradually over the 
years. Such a process bears witness, surely, not to the success of 
Government in carrying out its functions, but to its failure. It 
merely shows us that the appetite of Government grows by what 
it feeds on. For the sake of argument let us grant that direct 
Government action was needed before the First World War to 
relieve the plight in this country of the old who were poor and 
the unemployed. That does not prove it is a good thing that the 
same kind of action should still be used to help them. Still less 
does it justify the extension of direct State provision to cover the 
other needs and the build-up of the whole system into the 
present dimensions of the Welfare State. With the greatest 
respect to Fr Fitzsimons, I cannot discover any logic in the 
argument that because fifty years ago direct State provision 
was justified on a small scale, it is now justified on a large one. 
Fifty years ago the State may have been right in providing 
pensions for the aged poor. I cannot see how that makes it 
right, fifty years later, for the State to be making direct, cradle- 
to-grave provision for the whole community. 

In the meantime, the concept of State Welfare may indeed 
have changed from that of “relief for those in extreme want to 
the idea of a ‘floor’ below which nobody would be allowed to 
be in need” (163). Lord Beveridge certainly made this clear at 
the time. He has since! lamented the fact that Governments have 
departed from his advice and turned the floor into a platform. 
But, surely, the point is not what Lord Beveridge thought, but 
whether what Lord Beveridge or, for that matter, anyone else 


1 Cf. a series of articles in the Sunday Times for 14, 21, 28 February 1954. 
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thought was right. Granted that it is a good thing for the citizen 
to have a floor of security under his feet, the question we have 
to ask is whether it was right for Government to put it there and 
maintain it. Lord Beveridge thought it was and the post-war 
electorate thought so as well; but the principle of subsidiarity 
assures us that the citizen is meant to make provision for his 
own security and that, where he is unable to do so, Government 
should provide for him directly only as a means of last resort. 
How, in the light of this principle, anyone can justify the im- 
position of cradle-to-grave security on the whole of a country’s 
population I fail to see. Neither do I see how anyone could 
justify its imposition on the lowest of a country’s income groups, 
except as a means of last resort. Yet, so far as Great Britain is 
concerned, we have the authority of Mr Colin Clark to tell us 
that the manual-working family would be better off if it pro- 
vided for its own security instead of being forced, as it is, to rely 
on the State.1 In other words, State Welfare, as applied in 
Britain today, imposes an added burden on the manual worker 
and his family. How, then, can it be justified, according to the 
principle of subsidiarity, as a means of last resort? 

Certainly, it would be wrong to justify the Beveridge Plan on 
the ground that it was “found acceptable to public opinion and 
to all parties” (164). Majority rule is not moral rule. No more 
would one agree with the implied approval of the welfare 
services given by the Professor of Social Administration at 
the University of Nottingham when he characterizes them as 
“expressions of the mind of a free community” (164). So, after 
all, is divorce. And they can be classed as “‘a great development 
of national community responsibility” (165) only in thesense that 
they have made Government increasingly responsible directly 
for the citizen’s welfare; and that precisely is what it should not 
be. I agree that “‘our welfare legislation was not intended to be 
the usurpation of the individual’s rights by an omnicompetent 
State” (165). I referred in my Month article to the good inten- 
tions of those in charge of Britain’s Welfare State. Nowhere in 
my article did I describe it as “the outcome of some dark plot 
to strip the family of its rights and the possibility of fulfilling its 
duties” (165). The whole point, surely, is that the objective 


1Cf. Welfare and Taxation passim. Published by Catholic Social Guild, 3s. 6d. 
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morality of the Welfare State is not dependent on the mind of 
those who made it; but on what in fact it is. To me it represents 
a usurpation of the principle of subsidiarity precisely because 
it charges Government with the direct doing for the citizen of 
those things which he ought to be doing for himself—with or 
without the assistance of voluntary agencies, social and indus- 
trial groupings, as he knows best. 

I do not doubt for a moment the good and worthy inten- 
tions of the authors of Reflections on the Social Services, which was 
published Jast year by Socialist Union and which Fr Fitz- 
simons quotes with approval in his article. At the same time, 
I think one can and, in fact, must take just exception, for 
example, to the second half of the opening sentence of the 
passage from this Paper, which is cited by Fr Fitzsimons (165). 
It runs as follows: 


The community recognizes that it is made up of families, as 
families are made up of individuals; and that it has the same 


sort of responsibility for them, as a family recognizes for its 
members. 


I would submit that it is not correct to say, as the second half 
of this sentence does, that the community has the same sort of 
responsibility for the families that compose it as the family 
itself has for its members. The principle of subsidiarity limits the 
field of State action in this regard. Government, acting on 
behalf of the community and however well intentioned, is not 
meant to play father and mother to us all, showing to the 
families which compose the community the same sort of inti- 
mate care as the family shows its members. A Government 
which does that goes outside its proper role and comes close to 
meriting the strictures which, in his own day, Leo XIII laid 
at the door of contemporary Socialism: ““The contention, then, 
that the civil government should at its option intrude into and 
exercise intimate control over the family and the household is a 
great and pernicious error.” And, later in the same paragraph, 
after allowing for direct State provision in cases of “exceeding 
distress”, Pope Leo goes on to say, “Paternal authority can be 
neither abolished nor absorbed by the State; for it has the same 
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source as human life itself” (para. 11). I cannot see, therefore, 
how Socialist Union can go on to say in the passage cited by 
Fr Fitzsimons that “the best way to achieve the aims of the 
social services is to support and cultivate family life wherever 
possible”. The social services, as at present administered, are 
helping to break down family life precisely because they are 
doing for the family so many of those things which it ought to 
be doing for itself. I am delighted that Labour and Conservative 
party members are showing concern for family life. The trouble 
is that their concern, precisely because unrelated to any, sound 
knowledge of the Natural Law and Christian Social Teaching, 
is inclined to express itself in practical measures which are 
wrongly based and liable, in consequence, to weaken the very 
thing they were meant to strengthen. We do not “bring ridicule 
on the Church” by pointing this out. We simply do our duty. 

Those who take issue with the Welfare State on moral 
grounds are not possessed of “‘an excessively static conception 
of the common good” (166). All of us must remain alert to the 
realities of contemporary change. I agree most heartily with 
Professor Dondeyne as to the urgency of this obligation (167). 
I cannot, however, agree with Fr Fitzsimons that what I des- 
cribed as “‘the proud independence of a poor peasant from 
Navarre, La Vendée or the Republic of Ireland” (167) is 
irrelevant to any consideration of “the complex problems of 
security and freedom in the modern industrial State” (167). I 
would say that the proud independence of a Christian peasantry 
is a characteristic which must be deeply respected by all social 
legislators and thinkers. It must be, because it represents a 
characteristic most closely in accord with the demands of human 
nature. To class it as irrelevant in the context of modern social 
reform is to come very close to consigning human nature to the 
horrors of 1984. In praising the characteristics of the Navarrese 
one is not seeking to turn industrial Britain into Navarre. One 
is taking note of the fact that those characteristics cannot be 


lost to modern industrial society without grave detriment to 
mankind. 


In theory [writes Fr Fitzsimons (166)] the ideal way of 
enabling wage earners to provide against the contingencies of 
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life is by paying them all a family living wage, but in practice 
this is not done. In the meantime the many pressing problems 
of sickness, accident, unemployment and old age call for imme- 
diate solution, and where private initiative has not met these 
serious problems the State has the right and the duty to intervene 
for the common good. 


I hope I am doing Fr Fitzsimons no injustice, but, in this 
passage, he seems, by implication, to put forward an opinion 
with which I am not in agreement. He would appear to suggest 
that, where a living wage is not universally paid and where 
private initiative has not met the pressing problems of “sick- 
ness, accident and old age”, Government is justified in inter- 
vening directly to meet these problems. In other words, Fr 
Fitzsimons would seem to suggest that a situation of last resort 
justifying direct State provision has been reached when a living 
wage is not universally paid and when private initiative has 
failed to meet certain pressing social problems. I would suggest 
that, before making direct provision itself, the State is obliged 
in virtue of the principle of subsidiarity, in a situation such as 
that described by Fr Fitzsimons, to seek for a remedy on a basis 
of private initiative, which means in fact that it should work 
through the stimulation and encouragement of voluntary agen- 
cies. In corroboration of this I would add that, even though a 
living wage was not paid universally in Britain in the immediate 
post-war years, in 1953 and 1954 manual-working families were 
paying in all forms of taxation more than the money value 
of the Social Services which they received and very nearly the 
cost of the whole.’ Moreover, according to Colin Clark, to 
finance the social services out of taxation “makes them cost 
about half as much again as they would cost if we paid for 
them ourselves’’.? These facts would seem to show that the non- 
payment of a living wage to all sections of the population when 


1 According to Colin Clark, the total amount spent on the Social Services in 
1953-4 was £1813 millions. The 36 million manual workers and their families 
were paying £1780 millions and their share, by value, of the Social Services 
amounted to £1360 millions. Allowing for added benefits to the workers of £240 
millions in food and housing subsidies, it is still clear that, in that financial year 
“the manual worker is paying to the Government a good deal more than he gets 
back”. Cf. Welfare and Taxation, pp. 12 and 13. 

2 Op. cit., p. 14. 
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coupled with the fact of pressing need did not add up to a case 
for direct State provision to meet that need in post-war Britain. 
In fact, even without the payment of a living wage, the pressing 
needs referred to by Fr Fitzsimons could have been met more 
cheaply on a voluntary basis. Direct State provision made, as a 
means of last resort, to meet cases of need amongst specific sec- 
tions of the community, is not, of course, excluded by the above. 
National Assistance is a case in point. At the same time, it is 
only fair to point out that many have been driven to seek for 
National Assistance in post-war Britain because of the failure 
of successive Governments to perform one of their most elemen- 
tary duties, which is to maintain the value of the country’s 
currency.! 

I agree with Fr Fitzsimons that the State would be justified 
in passing legislation which compelled people to insure privately 
against the contingencies of life. In so doing Government would 
not be untrue to its subsidiary function. I cannot agree, how- 
ever, that Government would be justified in passing similar 
legislation compelling citizens to insure with itself. I would ob- 
ject on moral grounds to such legislation not because it was 
compulsory, but because it represents a usurpation by Govern- 
ment of its subsidiary function—except in the very rare case, 
extremely difficult to conceive of, where such legislation was 
introduced for all classes of the community? as a means of last 
resort. Certainly, that case does not exist in Britain today. 
Equally certainly, in any country where by some extraordinary 
circumstance it did exist, legislation making compulsory the 
comprehensive insurance of all with the State would have to be 
regarded as an essentially short-term measure to be abrogated 
as soon as possible; that is, when the work of insurance under- 
taken as an emergency measure could be handed down to 
voluntary associations, social, civic and industrial groups. In 
Britain, not only has Government taken over that which private 
initiative was doing and should have been encouraged to do 
still further: to make matters worse, Government shows no 


1Cf. The Cost of Living, by Colin Clark (Hollis & Carter, 2s. 6d.). 

*T can conceive of circumstances where the State would be justified in passing 
legislation compelling certain groups of the community to insure with itself as a 
means of last resort. This could only be defended, in my opinion, as a short-term 
measure, 
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visible sign of removing itself from a field which it should never 
have occupied in the first place. Even if the post-war Welfare 
State in Britain had been what it most certainly was not, a 
means of last resort, Government by now should have given 
some sign of willingness to hand over its running to other 
agencies and associations. It has not done so. All the signs are 
that each political party is bent on retaining as normal an 
extraordinary apparatus of welfare whose introduction on a 
State basis was never necessary in post-war Britain and which, 
if necessary, could be justified only as a short-term emergency 
measure. 

Speaking of compulsory public insurance Fr Fitzsimons 
writes: ““The point to be made here is that it may be public.” | 
agree, but, once again, only as a means of last resort; and this 
applies whether there is question of a single service for a specific 
section of the community or of the whole body of services which 
make up Britain’s Welfare State. Fr Fitzsimons appears to 
imply that public and private insurance stand on an equal 
footing here and, in support, he gives two papal references 
(168), citing Divini Redemptoris and the letter of Pius XII to the 
president of the. 39th Semaine Sociale de France, held in 1952. 

I imagine Fr Fitzsimons had in mind paragraph 72 of Divini 
Redemptoris. There, Pope Pius XI, speaking of the workers, lays 
it down that “the demands of social justice will not-have been 
met” if amongst other things, “measures are not devised in 
their interests enabling them, either through public or private 
insurance organizations, to make provision for old age, sickness 
and unemployment’’. This is the third of three conditions laid 
down by the Pope for the fulfilment of social justice, so far as 
the workers are concerned.! The first is that they should receive 
a wage sufficient to provide themselves and their families with 
a secure livelihood and the second that they should be enabled 
to “accumulate a modest fortune”. This encyclical was written 
at a time of widespread poverty. The paragraph in question 
refers to the workers. Measures enabling them to insure publicly 
or privately are third in the hierarchy of papal conditions for 


1The Pope is not referring to all classes of the community. Consequently, 
Britain’s Welfare State, which does apply compulsory public insurance to the 


whole community, cannot be justified by arguments based on this passage from 
Divini Redemptoris. 
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the fulfilment of social justice in their regard. Keeping these 
points in mind and recalling the doctrine of Quadragestmo Anno 
with regard to the place of the State in economic life,’ can we 
say that this passage from Divini Redemptoris ever justifies com- 
pulsory public insurance for all sections of the community or 
for any section or group of it, except as a means of last resort 
and then not as a permanent measure? I cannot see that it can, 
and, as I write these words, I am thinking of that famous 
passage from paragraph 79 of Quadragesimo Anno, It runs as 
follows: 


None the less, just as it is wrong to withdraw from the indi- 
vidual and commit to a group what private enterprise and 
industry can accomplish, so too it is an injustice, a grave evil and 
a disturbance of right order, for a larger and higher association 
to arrogate to itself functions which can be performed efficiently 
by smaller and lower societies. This is a fundamental principle 
of social philosophy, unshaken and unchangeable. Of its very 
nature the true aim of all social activity should be to help 
members of the social body, but never to destroy or absorb 
them. 


Fr Fitzsimons refers to the letter of Pope Pius XII to the 
president of the 39th Semaine Sociale de France. Interestingly 
enough, a passage from that letter forms one of fourteen excerpts 
taken by Dr Ferdinando Loffredo? from the pronouncements of 
Pope Pius between 1943 and 1958 and used by him as the basis 
of an article® which he wrote in an endeavour to show the mind 
of the late Holy Father with regard to schemes of social security. 
At the end of his long and exhaustive article Dr Loffredo con- 
cludes amongst other things to this, that 


anyone who just reads through the original text of the pro- 
nouncements of [Pope Pius XII] cannot doubt that Catholic 
Social Doctrine . . . rejects . . . the idea of an overall social 
security, that is, one embracing all citizens, managed imme- 


1Cf., in particular, paras. 78, 79, 80. 

2 Director of the Research Division of the Italian Instituto Nazionale della 
Previdenza Sociale and Editor of Previdenza Sociale. 

3 “J 4 Sicurezza Sociale nelle Dichiarazioni del Pontefice Pio XII’’. It is to be 
found in Previdenza Sociale for July-August 1958. 
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diately by the State, financed by the yields of taxation and 
bound to grant uniform relief. 


Someone, somewhere, has said that you can use the Bible to 
prove anything. I would not dream of accusing Fr Fitzsimons 
of using the Social Encyclicals or the pronouncements of the 
Popes in like manner. I am sure he would agree that the two 
papal references, which he cites in his article, must be set 
within the context of that principle of subsidiarity, which is 
basic to Catholic Social Teaching. 

I remarked earlier on in this article that because, fifty years 
ago, one or two State-provided services might seem justified to 
Fr Fitzsimons, as means of last resort, it seemed to me illogical 
to argue that the Social Services of the Welfare State were 
justified now in the whole of their post-war extent and com- 
plexity. Through time the infant has grown into a giant and we 
cannot justify the latter’s depredations on the ground that the 
infant had good reason for trespassing. Similarly, I cannot agree 
with Fr Fitzsimons when, after having stated that we cannot 
give blanket approval or condemnation to the Welfare State, he 
writes on page 164 of THe CLercy Review: “Each of its 
elements must be judged separately.” Certainly, that is a good 
thing to do; but would such judgement, even if favourable 
(which it is not), add up to an ultimate criterion? Even if in 
sensu diviso a case could be made out for each separate service— 
and, with great respect, I would suggest that Fr Fitzsimons 
does not make a satisfactory case here—I would make the point 
that in sensu composito, the whole gamut of present-day, State- 
provided Social Services add up in their totality to a burden 
far heavier than the human personality can stand. It is the last 
straw which breaks the camel’s back and, where, in this fashion, 
the bundle has been made too heavy, each of its straws can 
fairly be regarded as the last. Separately, each might seem 

light; together, they add up to an unbearable burden. 
In the concluding pages of his most interesting article Fr 
Fitzsimons treats of the Health Service and writes at the bottom 
of page 171: 


Before 1948 one of the burdens weighing on the wage- 
earning class was that they were not able to afford medical 
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treatment for their wives and children, and it is a flight from 
reality to suggest that fathers have been deprived of a responsi- 
bility which they formerly enjoyed. They never had it. One 
readily admits that the real solution would have been for all of 
them to have been paid that family wage which is their right in 
social justice, but in fact this was not done. 


Let us grant, for the sake of argument, that, prior to the Health 
Service, many wage-earning fathers were unable to afford 
medical treatment for their wives and children; that they were 
unable to exercise their responsibility of so doing. Does it follow 
that Government is justified, thereby, in devising a remedy 
which does not take that responsibility sufficiently into account? 
Is it logical to argue that, because people have not been able to 
act responsibly in the past, there is no need to encourage them 
to do so in the future? Surely, in accordance with its duty of 
subsidiary function, Government should have been at great 
pains after the war to devise a system which not only provided 
adequately for the medical needs of the worker; but which 
enabled him, at the same time, to participate responsibly in 
that provision. This is what Government failed to do and, in so 


failing, it was false to the principle of subsidiarity. 
It is, I am afraid, beside the point to ask, as Fr Fitzsimons 
asks a few lines further down on page 172: 


What proof is there, in precise terms derived from widespread 
research, that welfare legislation has caused parents’ sense of 
responsibility to their children to be undermined? 


The point is simply this, that if Government curtails the field of 
responsible action open to the family, it makes the family less 
able to act responsibly because, ex hypothesi, its opportunities of 
so doing are less than otherwise they would be. In the words of 
Professor Fogarty: 


All responsible opinion, non-Catholic as well as Catholic, 
agrees today that it is important to strengthen the family. But 
under the present way of supplying social services a family is not 
allowed to make many of the most important decisions in its life. 
How can this strengthen it?! 


1Cf. Programme for Social Action, p. 43 (Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, 3s.). 
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That is all I am saying and I cannot see that you need wide. 
spread research to prove it any more than you need widespread 
research to prove that 5 minus 2 equals 3. A priori the thing is 
obvious. It is not a question of whether, in practice (174), the 
nation’s moral fibre has been weakened. What we have to ask 
is whether Government is justified in imposing the kind of social 
arrangements which are contrary to the principle of subsidiary 
function and so likely to cause this effect. It is illogical to imply 
that because the effect is no longer observable (to some), there- 
fore Government action is not to be condemned. There have 
been some superb souls in Russia’s concentration camps. Are 
we, therefore, to argue that Russia’s concentration-camp system 
is not to be condemned? 

At this point, I think, I had better let matters rest—with 
thanks to Fr Fitzsimons for having stimulated an article, which 
I hope some readers of this Review have had the patience to 
read to the end. 


Paut CRANE, S.J. 


NEW. EXPLANATIONS OF INDULGENCES 


I 


ANON og11 requires that all set a high value on indul- 

gences. Any studies, therefore, which contribute to a deeper 
appreciation of their meaning will be welcomed by theologians 
and pastors of souls. For this reason it has seemed worth while 
to give some account of the work on this subject of the late 
Dr Bernard Poschmann, and of the reception which it encoun- 
tered among experts on the subject. Poschmann’s studies on the 
history of the sacrament of penance gained for him an inter- 
national reputation, and it is in the light of those studies and 
of the work of other specialists, such as Paulus and Jungmann, 
that he embarked on an historical and theological examination 
of indulgences.+ 


1 See his Der Ablass im Licht der Bussgeschichte (Bonn, 1948); and, for a shorter 
treatment, ch. 5 of his Busse und letzte Olung (Freiburg, 1951). 
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Poschmann considered that the usual explanations of the 
mode of operation and of the efficacy of indulgences were too 
juridical and formal, and suggested an alternative explanation. 
The heart of the problem appears as soon as we consider the 
customary interpretations of canon 911, where an indulgence is 
described as “‘the remission before God of the temporal punish- 
ment due to sin after its guilt has been forgiven, which eccle- 
siastical authority grants from the treasury of the Church on 
behalf of the living after the manner of an absolution, and on 
behalf of the dead after the manner of an intercession”. 

Theologians fall into two main groups in their explanations 
of the phrase ‘“‘after the manner of an absolution”. Some hold 
that it means a direct and judicial absolution of temporal 
punishment in virtue of the power of jurisdiction, and that this 
absolution is made good by a compensatory offering to God of 
the requisite satisfaction from the treasury of the Church. Others 
deny that there is any direct absolution of temporal punish- 
ment. They maintain that, in an indulgence for the living, the 
phrase ‘“‘after the manner of an absolution” refers only indirectly 
to the extinction of temporal punishment. The essence of the 
indulgence is an act of jurisdiction by which the Church makes 
to the indulgence-gainer an allocation from the treasury of the 
Church by which he is enabled to pay the debt of at least some 
of the temporal punishment which he has incurred. 

Both interpretations suppose that the Church has juris- 
dictional control over the treasury of the Church. Therefore the 
remission of temporal punishment in indulgences for the living 
will be the effect of an act of jurisdiction, either directly, as in 
the first explanation, or indirectly, as in the second. Poschmann 
rejected this presupposition that the Church exercised a juris- 
dictional control over the treasury of the Church. He also 
rejected views on the efficacy of indulgences defended by many 
theologians. According to them the efficacy is measured not by 
the meritorious dispositions of the indulgence-gainer, nor by 
the value of the indulgenced work, nor by the motive for its 
concession, but simply by the will of the granter of the indul- 
gence. This idea, of course, depends on the principle that the 
dispenser of indulgences has jurisdiction over the treasury, and 
can, within certain limits, make dispensations at will. Another 

Vol. xLIv 2G 
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idea which derives from the same principle is that the effect of 
indulgences is ex opere operato and infallible. This deduction was 
also rejected by Poschmann. 

Yet he claimed that his conception of the mode of operation 
of indulgences was in keeping with their actual historical origin 
and with the official teaching of the Church; and that his con- 
ception did not empty them of value and content. He main- 
tained that there is no sound proof that the Church teaches 
that the remission of temporal punishment through indulgences 
takes place with the infallibility of an act of jurisdiction. The 
very profusion, he asserted, with which the Church grants 
indulgences, shows that in practice she does not count on such 
infallible efficacy. 

For him an indulgence is indeed directed towards the remis- 
sion of temporal punishment in the sight of God, but indirectly, 
by way of intercession. It consists of an act of jurisdiction and 
of a prayer. The object of the act of jurisdiction is the remission 
of a certain amount of ecclesiastical penance, really imposed 
originally, later only hypothetically so. The prayer, contained 
in the concession of the indulgence, is directed towards God, 
beseeching Him graciously to ratify the ecclesiastical remission 
by the remission of an appropriate amount of temporal punish- 
ment in consideration of the superabundant merits of Christ 
and the saints. As the act of jurisdiction is confined to the re- 
mission of ecclesiastical penance, its efficacy for the extinction of 
temporal punishment will depend on the measure of the divine 
acceptance of the prayer of the Church. The divine accept- 
ance in its turn will have regard to the degree in which the 
gainer of the indulgence by his spirit of penance identifies him- 
self with the love and the reparation of Christ and the saints 
which constitute the treasury of the Church. The reason is that 
indulgences are not meant to replace personal penitence, but 
to assist it and to bring it to its term more swiftly and effica- 
ciously. There can, therefore, be no question of an equal 
amount of efficacy for the remission of temporal punishment for 
those who perform the same indulgenced work with different 
degrees of fervour. Such a view, Poschmann considers, is depen- 
dent on the erroneous principle that the Church disposes of the 
treasury of satisfactions by way of jurisdiction. It is also based 
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on too materialistic a conception of the settlement of the guilt- 
relationship between the creature and the Creator, as if this 
could be cancelled after the fashion of a material debt, without 
special reference to personal love and penitence. What the 
metaphor of the treasury really means is God’s abiding readi- 
ness to accept the superabundant loving reparation of Christ 
and His saints on behalf of sinners at the petition of Christ in His 
Church, and in the measure which the Church determines and 
the dispositions of the penitent justify. It is, therefore, mis- 
leading to speak of indulgences as efficacious ex opere operato. 
The Church does not know the precise value attached by God 
to indulgences in individual cases. 

While refusing to admit a jurisdictional control over the 
treasury of the Church Poschmann readily admits a moral 
power in its regard, that of prayer. In this sense the mode of 
operation of all indulgences, and not merely of those for the 
dead, is by way of intercession (per modum suffragit). This does 
not mean that there is no difference between indulgences for 
the living and those for the dead. Indulgences for the dead are 
acquired by the living, and the prayer of the Church for the 
divine acceptance is contained in their concession. The phrase 
“by way of intercession”’ refers to their transference or applica- 
tion to the dead by the living. 

The prayer of the Church guarantees the efficacy of indul- 
gences in the sight of God. It is not just an ordinary prayer, but 
one which can count confidently on a hearing. It is the prayer 
of those who inherit the apostolic power of binding and loosing, 
and who pray as the official representatives of Christ. Its infalli- 
bility is, therefore, intermediate between that of the prayer of 
a private person and that of a jurisdictional act, such as is seen 
in the sacramental remission of temporal punishment obtained 
in the sacrament of Penance. Here the remission of temporal 
punishment is indeed ex opere operato, but its extent is propor- 
tionate to the fervour of the recipient. Fr Karl Rahner, who in 
a number of articles has given sympathetic attention to Posch- 
mann’s thesis on indulgences, says that the latter intends to 
teach an efficacy ex opere operantis, i.e. one deriving from the 
prayer of the Church. This is a correct way of describing 
Poschmann’s opinion (although he himself does not use the 
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phrase), provided one includes the indulgence-gainer in the 
praying Church. 

Against those theologians who consider that indulgences for 
the living are a direct judicial absolution of temporal punish. 
ment in virtue of the power of the keys, Poschmann (and 
Rahner who considers Poschmann’s view as substantially cor. 
rect) advances strong objections. If it were true that the greater 
power, that of forgiving guilt and eternal punishment, included, 
as some theologians have argued, the lesser power of remitting 
temporal punishment, why then does not the Church absolve 
penitents from all temporal punishment within the sacrament? 
Why does she even disclaim this effect as necessarily occurring 
in every application of the sacrament? If it is included in the 
power of forgiving guilt, why is some just cause required dis. 
tinct from the need of the penitent for its exercise outside the 
sacrament? Why is it necessary to invoke the treasury of the 
Church? Moreover, if the Church possessed this power of direct 
absolution from temporal punishment for use outside the sacra- 
ment the result would be that she would be able to remit ex 
opere operato (as is claimed) with greater certainty, greater scope, 
and with less effort on the part of the penitent that punishment 
which it is also her function to remit ex opere operato by the use 
of the sacrament. For in the sacrament the effect ex opere operato 
is conditioned by the dispositions of the recipient, whereas (as is 
supposed) in the theory in question it is independent of them. 
This conclusion would appear to derogate from the dignity of 
the sacrament. Again, if the Church really possessed this extra- 
sacramental power of direct absolution of temporal punish- 
ment, why did she not use it for more than a thousand years, 
seeing that indulgences did not appear until the eleventh cen- 
tury? Finally, if this theory were correct it would mean that 
there is an essential difference between indulgences for the living 
and those for the dead. 

Such arguments as these are also employed against the 
“absolutionists” by those who hold that indulgences are sim- 
ply authoritative grants from the treasury of the Church 
(‘‘solutiones”). Poschmann accuses these latter of inconsistency 
on the ground that their doctrine of an ex opere operato efficacy 
leads to the same anomaly that for the extinction of temporal 
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punishment indulgences are more efficacious than the sacra- 
ment of Penance. He singles out P. Galtier for special mention 
here! Yet in a review of Poschmann’s book on indulgences 
Galtier admits that the actual efficacy of indulgences in the 
sight of God depends on the divine acceptance, and that they 
cannot be placed in the same category as sacramental absolu- 
tions.2 The Church, he says, speaking of indulgences for the 
living, does not know what effect these concessions have in the 
sight of God. In regard to indulgences for the living she has not 
had occasion to affirm this uncertainty, as she has done in con- 
nexion with indulgences for the dead.* 

What then becomes of his doctrine of an efficacy ex opere 
operato in virtue of an authoritative dispensation from the treasury 
of the Church? The only consistent answer would be to say that 
this efficacy refers primarily to the intention of the granter of the 
indulgences, and to the quantity of remission which he intends 
to concede, as the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences has de- 
clared in reference to plenary indulgences attached to a 
privileged altar. 

If this is indeed what is meant when it is said that an indul- 
gence operates efficaciously as a compensatory offering (per 
modum solutionis), then Galtier is justified in claiming that it has 
to some extent anticipated Poschmann’s conception of the effi- 
cacy of indulgences.* Both writers recognize that the actual 
efficacy of the indulgence for the remission of temporal punish- 
ment depends on the divine acceptance. Doronzo, however, 
who, like Galtier, sees in an indulgence an authoritative offering 
from the treasury of the Church, maintains that the infallibility 
of its operation extends also to the actual remission.5 The 
difference of opinion requires that a more precise concept be 
formed of the “‘dispensation” from the treasury of the Church. 
We shall return to this question further on. 

Galtier agrees with Poschmann that the phrase “by way of 
absolution”, used of indulgences for the living, is a survival of 


1See P. Galtier, De Paenitentia, n. 610 (Rome, 1950). 
® Gregorianum, 31 (1950), pp. 258-74. 
3 In reference to plenary Rogues attached to privileged altars. See S. Congr. 
Indulg. -» Decreta Authentica, n. 283. 
* Art. cit., p. 271. 
5 De Paenitentia, Tom. IV, p. 1013 (Milwaukee, 1953). 
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the original mode of their concession, the immediate object of 
which was the remission of ecclesiastical penance. He considers, 
however, that the phrase has no essential relevance to present- 
day discipline. Poschmann holds that, in keeping with canon 
g11, the expression is still necessary in order to distinguish 
indulgences for the living from those for the dead. In the former 
the Church, in virtue of her jurisdiction, does still exercise a 
kind of judicial act. This consists in the remission of a certain 
amount of her own ecclesiastical penance in consideration of 
some good work. This penance, reckoned by the old tariff 
system, is indeed nowadays not actually imposed, but may well 
have been incurred. The jurisdictional efficacy of the “‘abso- 
lution” is still, as in the past, confined to the realm of the Church 
on earth; its efficacy before God is to be attributed to the 
prayer, included in the absolution, that God would accept a 
corresponding substitutionary satisfaction offered to Him from 
the treasury of the Church. Poschmann admits that the idea of 
an absolution from a hypothetical ecclesiastical penance is a 
somewhat artificial concept. But this, he says, is not the fault 
of his explanation. It has its roots in the historical fact that, 
when the granters of indulgences ceased to make penance 
actually imposed the immediate object of their remission, and 
envisaged temporal punishment as the immediate, and not just 
the mediate, object of remission, they still retained the ancient 
form of differentiating indulgences of different values. They 
could hardly do otherwise, since it was the only way of esti- 
mating the efficacy of these indulgences. The Church will not, 
and cannot, go beyond what the original granters of indulgences 
intended in the assessment of their efficacy. This was a remission 
before God of the equivalent of various amounts of ecclesiastical 
penance. What precise value was attached by God to the 
different penitential tariffs, the Church did not and could 
not determine. Partial indulgences, therefore, simply indicate 
different degrees of ecclesiastical remission, and consequently 
different degrees in which the Church lays claim to the treasury 
of the Church with a view to ratification of her concession before 
God. Plenary indulgences signify an absolution calling for an 
offering from the treasury of the Church of whatever is requisite 
for the remission of all the temporal punishment incurred, 
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Absolutions of this kind, whether plenary or partial, cannot 
be conveyed to the dead. Being beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Church, they are not valid subjects for the imposition or remis- 
sion of ecclesiastical penance. Nor can they perform the indul- 
genced work which is the cause of the absolution. That is why 
the Church does not grant an indulgence directly to the dead, 
but to one of the living who applies it to them per modum suffragii. 
Therefore, in addition to the prayer of the Church for ratifica- 
tion, which is included in the concession of every indulgence, 
the suffrage or succour of one of the living is also required. This 
consists in his offering on behalf of the dead of the satisfaction 
which he has been awarded. 

If an indulgence for the living*were merely, as Billot and 
Galtier contend, a compensatory offering or allocation from the 
treasury of the Church, having no reference to external eccle- 
siastical discipline, it is hard to see, says Poschmann, why juris- 
diction over the receiver of indulgences is required in the dis- 
penser. One who makes authoritative grants from the common 
treasury of the Church can surely make them to someone not 
under his jurisdiction? Further, why should not such a con- 
cession be made in indulgences directly to the dead, instead of 
having to pass through a living person? 


II 


We may now outline the historical argument by which 
Dr Poschmann endeavours to prove that the efficacy of indul- 
gences is that of a prayer, and is not the effect of a direct abso- 
lution of temporal punishment due in the sight of God, nor of a 
jurisdictional application of the treasury of the Church with an 
infallible effect ex opere operato. 

The argument is based on the extra-sacramental absolu- 
tions granted by popes and bishops since the early Middle Ages 
with a view to the extinction of any debts of sin still remaining 
in those who were at peace with the Church. These absolutions 
were greatly prized by their recipients, since they issued from 
the bearers of the power of the keys, and were regarded as of 
great efficacy in the sight of God. In this respect they were, he 
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continues, in line with the ancient “‘supplications of the priests” 
which formed part of the liturgical observances for public peni- 
tents in the early Church. These supplications were prayers 
which accompanied the admission of the sinners to penance, 
and went with the laying on of hands during the course of 
penance and at its conclusion, when the sinner was reconciled 
with the Church and re-admitted to Communion. They were 
not judicial sacramental absolutions in the later sense of the 
word. Rather was the essential judicial, and therefore sacra- 
mental, action to be seen in the final act of the procedure, when 
the bishop, or the priest his delegate, re-united the penitent 
with the Church, and so mediately with God. The supplica- 
tions were primarily intended to assist the penitent in making 
complete satisfaction to God for his sins, that thus he might be 
counted worthy of the divine forgiveness. The entire Church 
was summoned to assist the penitents in their work of satisfac- 
tion by offering their prayers and penances in union with those 
of the ministers of the Church. Special value was attached to 
the intercession of persons of holy life, and, therefore, because 
by their very profession they were bound to holiness, to that 
of the clergy. In certain cases the intercessions and good works 
of others could avail by way of vicarious satisfaction to secure a 
mitigation of the penances imposed on sinners. Best known are 
the interventions with the bishops of the ‘‘martyrs”—those who 
had suffered persecution for their faith—on behalf of sinners. 
Poschmann maintains that even the final supplications, which 
coincided with the last imposition of hands in the reconciliation 
rites for sinners, were intended primarily as helps for the peni- 
tent in his work of satisfaction, and could only be considered 
as a judicial, and therefore sacramental, act in so far as the 
priest now had the intention that they should terminate with 
the re-admission of the penitent into the Church. This was the 
essential act; the supplications were accidental rites. 

In Christian usage the word “‘absolve”’ was originally reserved 
for the divine forgiveness of sins. From the time of Gregory the 
Great it was also used of the ecclesiastical mediation of this 
forgiveness. From. this time onwards until the end of the tenth 
century ‘‘absolutions” simply signify extra-sacramental inter- 
cessions for “‘the remission of sins” by God. They were prayers 
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for the remission of divine punishments for sins, which, if 
mortal, had already had their guilt remitted through the sacra- 
ment of penance. These “absolutions” were meant to supple- 
ment private penance, and were conferred by those who pos- 
sessed the power of binding and loosing. Popes and bishops 
made abundant use of them both spontaneously and on request. 
Occasions for them were appeals for contributions to pious 
causes, wars against the Church’s enemies, cases of serious sick- 
ness. Gradually they took on an authoritative form of expres- 
sion. Conveyed as they were by those who possessed the power of 
the keys, an objective value was attached to them independent 
of the personal qualities of the bestower. 

Because of the authoritative form in which they were 
couched, e.g. absolutos esse optamus, decernimus, etc., these absolu- 
tions gradually found their way into the liturgical rites for the 
reconciliation of penitents. At first they merely supplemented 
the ancient supplications. Ultimately they ousted them. They 
differed from the supplications in that they made express refer- 
ence to the priestly power of forgiving sins, generally by an 
appeal to the power of the keys. It made no essential difference 
whether these absolutions were intercessory (“‘optative’’ or 
“deprecative”’ absolutions) or indicative in form. By the end of 
the tenth century they are well-attested in the reconciliation 
rites; by the thirteenth century the indicative had generally 
superseded the intercessory forms. 

The explanation of the penetration of the rites of reconcilia- 
tion by the absolutions, and of the gradual displacement of 
intercessory by indicative forms, is attributed by Poschmann 
to an alteration of gradual development in the administration 
and in the conception of the sacrament. Ever since the 
seventh century public penance had everywhere given way 
in favour of private penance except for notorious crimes 
and for certain liturgical observances. The ancient public 
penance had been characterized by the judicial acts of excom- 
munication and subsequent reconciliation of sinners with the 
Church. The act of reconciliation was sacramental, because 
reconciliation with the Church was the effective sign of recon- 
ciliation with God. But in this conception of penance the power 
of the priest to forgive sins was indirect, consisting in the 
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re-admission of the penitent to communion, which carried with 
it the gift of the Holy Spirit which had been lost by grave sin. 
With the disappearance of formal excommunication and re- 
admission to the Church under the new regime of private 
penance, the immediate object of the priestly judicial, sacra- 
mental power was now considered to be the remission of sins, 
The need was felt to combine in one act this judicial, sacra- 
mental power of the priest and his ancient intercessory function. 
This was effected by the introduction of absolutions into the 
rites of reconciliation. Originally, as we have seen, they had 
only been used extra-sacramentally. From this time onwards 
“‘reconciliation” as the theological term for the sacramental act 
was gradually replaced by that of “absolution”. 

Extra-sacramental absolutions, highly prized as efficacious 
intercessions, continued in use. In fact they were stimulated by 
another development of the penitential system. In the earlier 
period not even in private penance had penitents been re- 
admitted to reception of the Holy Eucharist until the com- 
pletion of at least a portion of the penances (frequently very 
onerous) which had been imposed on them as satisfaction for 
sins. By about the year 1000, however, the practice became 
general-of granting reconciliation when confession was made. 
This development meant that the intercessory support of the 
sinner’s satisfaction by the Church had now to be given extra- 
sacramentally after absolution. The non-sacramental absolu- 
tions provided this support. They were given liturgically in the 
form of general absolutions and outside the liturgy in con- 
sideration of specified good works. Their object was the remis- 
sion of temporal punishment, but there is evidence that in some 
places there was confusion at times between sacramental and 
extra-sacramental absolutions. 

The absolutions given for the performance of specified good 
works were so close to the later indulgences that it is at times 
difficult to distinguish one from the other in documentary 
sources. But they were not indulgences, because their efficacy, 
though considered great, was indeterminate. They became 
indulgences when the hoped-for efficacy began to be measured 
by the remission of a definite amount of ecclesiastical penance. 
It was in the eleventh century that the first indulgences were 
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granted in the form of such remissions of ecclesiastical penance 
which had been imposed. Poschmann concludes that the abso- 
lution, originally a prayer, had now become an act of jurisdic- 
tion, both within and outside the sacrament. Up to the end of 
the twelfth century a clear distinction was made in indulgences 
between the act of jurisdiction over ecclesiastical penance, and 
the efficacy in the sight of God. The latter was conceived as 
being by way of intercession. 

In the thirteenth century indulgences were considered as 
having the remission of temporal punishment for their imme- 
diate object. Earlier, the remission of this punishment had been 
seen as the mediate effect of the remission of ecclesiastical 
penance. Poschmann holds that this was a legitimate develop- 
ment, given the convictions that obtained in regard to the 
efficacy of the extra-sacramental absolutions and of the earlier 
forms of indulgences. 

Another important advance at this time was the formulation 
of the doctrine of the treasury of the Church. It is first found in 
the writings of the Dominican Cardinal Hugh of St-Cher, 
dating from about the year 1230. Its importance lies first in the 
fact that it provided the theoretical ground for maintaining 
that the judicial form should be retained in the concession of 
indulgences, even though they were now conceived as direct 
remissions of temporal punishment. The treasury, it was argued, 
belongs to the Church, and she can dispose of it by acts of juris- 
diction. Secondly, the doctrine provided a complete answer to 
those who had enquired whence the Church could find com- 
pensation for the large-scale replacements of personal penance 
by indulgences. Earlier writers had appealed to the prayers of 
the Church on earth and in Heaven as a security for these 
remissions. For it was taken for granted by all that there could 
be no absolutely gratuitous remission of punishment due for 
post-baptismal sins. The doctrine of the Treasury provided an 
absolutely inexhaustible source of vicarious satisfactions. The 
appeal to the satisfactions of the saints was in line with tradition. 
What was new, says Poschmann, was the use made of their 
commutation value. They were now communicated to peni- 
tents through an act of jurisdiction over the thesaurus ecclesiae. 
Poschmann, while admitting the doctrine of the magisterium on 
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the treasury of the Church, considered that the arguments of the 
thirteenth-century scholastics failed to show that the control of 
the Church over this treasury of satisfactions was jurisdictional. 


III 


It will have been seen that Poschmann’s chief argument 
from history is that indulgences only differ from the mediaeval 
extra-sacramental absolutions by the clearer definition of the 
remission of temporal punishment in terms of ecclesiastical 
penance. As the efficacy of these absolutions was intercessory, 
he concludes that the same holds good of indulgences. 

Commentators on his work agree in general that there was 
a development from absolutions to indulgences, and that the 
early absolutions were the extra-sacramental continuations of 
the ancient supplications of the penitential liturgy. But it has 
been noted by Galtier that Poschmann does not sufficiently 
stress the difference of those supplications which accompanied 
the final act of reconciliation from those which preceded it. 
Poschmann’s theory of the nature of indulgences is grounded 
on his conception of the penitential process in the early Church. 
He has been criticized for differentiating too sharply between 
the realm in which the Church’s jurisdiction was considered 
effective—the Church on earth—and that into which her prayer 
penetrated—the divine realm. This rather artificial construc- 
tion obscures the fact that from the beginning the Church’s 
consciousness of herself as a supernatural society makes it impos- 
sible to draw such a hard and fast line, especially in the matter 
of the forgiveness of sins, between her effectiveness in the two 
realms.! From the first her prayer at the reconciliation had an 
authoritative character. Gradually this became more explicit; 
there was a development in the understanding of the efficacy of 
sacerdotal absolution for reconciliation with God. But whether 
it was on the scale envisaged by Poschmann in his estimate of 
the introduction of indicative absolutions into the liturgy has 
not unreasonably been called in question. 


1 See H. Weisweiller’s review of Poschmann’s Der Ablass in Scholastik, 24 (1949), 
PP- 591-4. 
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The questionable features in Poschmann’s general concep- 
tion of the history of Penance weaken, perhaps, but do not 
invalidate his theory of indulgences. Yet, as he allows so much 
to development in the history of sacramental absolution, it can 
be legitimately argued against him that the same law applied 
to non-sacramental absolutions. The fact that these were origin- 
ally intercessory is consistent with the later idea of indulgences 
as jurisdictional remissions of temporal punishment. 

Therefore, even Fr Karl Rahner, who agrees with the main 
contentions of Poschmann on indulgences, admits that the his- 
torical argument has but a limited value. Like Poschmann he 
sees in them today remissions of hypothetically imposed eccle- 
siastical penance with an efficacy for the remission of temporal 
punishment deriving from the prayer of the Church. Both, of 
course, admit that indulgences involve an application of the 
satisfactions in the treasury of the Church. The problem remains 
how to conceive this application. One way is to conceive it as 
an act immediately affecting the satisfactions themselves (“un- 
locking the treasury”), by which individual debts of temporal 
punishment are liquidated by the allocation of corresponding 
amounts of satisfaction to the gainer of the indulgence. This 
rather piecemeal conception is difficult to conceive. Rahner 
considers it will not stand up to closer examination. Instead, he 
holds with Poschmann that the application of the treasury is to 
be regarded as the appeal of Holy Church in union with the 
sacrifice of its Head, calling upon God to have regard to the 
superabundant satisfactions of Christ and His Church. There is 
no question of anything being allocated in the literal sense, but 
simply of the divine ratification of the action of the Church on 
earth. This conception of indulgences is certainly attractive and 
appears quite a legitimate one. In a number of his writings 
Fr Rahner has developed with his usual profundity various 
theological implications contained in it. Only the briefest out- 
line can be given of them here.1 

If temporal punishments, says Fr Rahner, are considered 
merely as vindictive punishments, as manifestations of the divine 


1 See his review of Poschmann’s Der Ablass, Zeitschr. f. kath. Theol., 71 (1949), 
pp. 481-90; and also Schriften zur Theologie, Bd. I1, pp. 185-210 (Einsiedeln, 1955); 
Stimmen der Zeit, 156 (1955), PP- 343-55; Lexikon - Theologie u. Kirche, Bd. II, art. 
“Ablass” (Freiburg, 1957). 
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justice with no special significance for the purification of the 
sinner, then remission would consist merely in the renunciation 
on God’s part of the will to inflict them. In this hypothesis all 
that will be required for the efficacy of indulgences on the part 
of the gainer will be the fulfilment of the conditions and a 
cessation from actual attachment to sin, as the ordinary theory 
of ex opere operato jurisdictional efficacy supposes. From this it 
would follow that indulgences are an easier and more certain 
means for the remission of temporal punishment than personal 
/penance and growth in holiness. If, instead, one conceives 
/ temporal punishments as the self-punishing consequence of sin, 
/ consisting in a disharmony with the divinely established order 
of the universe, then it is clear that they are not necessarily 
eliminated with the remission of guilt at the moment of con- 
version, and that they may have to be endured both as vindic- 
tive and as medicinal punishments until the soul is fully puri- 
fied, and, as it were, integrated in its fundamental adhesion to 
God. This process, though in this life it will be inseparable from 
it, is not formally the same thing as growth in grace. It can, 
therefore, take place in purgatory. It may be a slow and painful 
process or a relatively swift and easy one. In this conception of 
temporal punishment indulgences would be opportunities for 
hastening and alleviating the process of purification and satis- 
faction, and, for the living, simultaneously of growth in grace 
and charity. They would be effective only in the measure in 
which they encounter dispositions favourable to an ever deeper 
and holier purification. 

This manner of regarding them has the advantage of making 
clear why indulgences and personal penitence are not mutually 
prejudicial. For the more perfectly the gainer of the indulgence 
shares in the charity and penitence of the Church which inter- 
cedes on his behalf, the greater is his receptivity for the divine 
aids appointed for his purification through the medium of 
indulgences. Rahner holds that, whereas the efficacy of indul- 
gences for the living is conditioned only by their present dis- 
positions, there is an additional limiting factor in those applied 
to the dead. This is the state of soul in which they departed this 
life. Another way in which he has developed Poschmann’s 
ideas is in his conception of the prayer of the Church which 
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guarantees the worth of indulgences. This is not just identical 
with the ecclesiastical absolution: it is the entire cult activity 
of the Church directed in indulgences towards their gainers in 
aspecial and solemn fashion. Already Poschmann’s and Rahner’s 
ideas on indulgences are having some influence on the Continent.! 
FRANCIS COURTNEY, S.J. 


FAITH 


T PAUL wrote at greater length about Faith than he did 

about any other point of Christian doctrine. In every one 
of his epistles he speaks of it, and, as is well known, he sent to 
the Galatians and to the Romans what is practically a treatise 
on the subject. But in almost all he says about faith, he is con- 
cerned with only one question: how is sinful man to be recon- 
ciled to God? Repeating the doctrine of our Divine Lord, St 
Paul answers that we are “justified by faith”. He means that 
we become God’s friends from the moment we believe what 
God tells us, and the more firmly we believe, the more is God’s 
friendship rooted and strengthened in our soul. 

There remains, however, a further question of great interest 
and importance with which the Apostle does not deal directly: 
why did Almighty God choose faith particularly as the bridge 
between earth and heaven? After all, there are many virtues, 
all of great value and beauty. What is there about faith that 
God should assign to it the key role in the process of our salva- 
tion? Of one thing we can be certain: it was not an arbitrary 
choice. God did not look down the list of virtues and select faith 
as a kind of test, in the way an examiner might pick one of a 
number of questions, all equally suitable for putting to a candi- 
date for a scholarship. God does not act in that way. There 
must be special reasons why faith is the first rung of the ladder 
that leads to heaven, reasons inherent in the nature of faith 
itself. If we bear in mind all that sacred Scripture tells us about 
faith, it is not difficult to suggest some of these reasons. 


1 See e.g. P. Anciaux, Le Sacrement de la Pénitence (Louvain, 1957). 
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1. Faith implies humility in the heart of the believer: and 
humility, as the saints tell us, is the sure foundation of all other 
virtues. Humility was the basic feature of our Lord’s own 
character and not only did He invite us to copy Him in this, 
but He promised also to exalt those who should do so. 

Faith of any kind, even when the person whose word we 
accept is a fellow mortal like ourselves, always means that we 
are pupils and debtors. We are receiving information and ideas 
which we have not personally verified. Whereas there is often a 
feeling of pride and achievement in observing or “thinking 
things out” for ourselves, there is always a sense of dependence 
and inferiority in being taught. Indeed, it is generally said that 
we shall learn little from others unless we first admit the fact of 
our Own ignorance. 

But when it is Almighty God who is our informant and 
teacher, our docility must go much further. We must not only 
have open minds; we must be ready to discard even cherished 
notions in the light of what God will tell us. When Almighty 
God is our teacher we shall learn much that we did not know, 
much that we could not know, and much that we should have 
thought impossible. The believer in God will need much 
humility ifhe is to say with the child Samuel: “Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth.” 

It is especially fitting that humble faith should be the key 
that unlocks the heart of God to man, because it was through 
pride that God’s friendship was lost in the beginning. We might 
go further and say it was intellectual pride that Adam was guilty 
of. It was because he wished to pit his mind against God’s that 
Paradise was lost. Quite rightly God requires a humble recep- 
tive mind as the price of Paradise regained. 


2. Faith puts life and meaning into the adoration which we 
owe as our first duty to God. 

From Almighty God we receive all we are and own; and the 
first of all the commandments is that we should openly declare 
this complete dependence of ours upon God. We avow our sub- 
jection by visible offerings, actions, gestures—in a word, by 
sacrifice. But these rites and ceremonies are only so many phy- 
sical exercises unless they are prompted by an inner conviction 
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of our abject state before God, our Lord and Creator. Even 
when we sacrifice to God a victim of infinite value, as we do in 
Holy Mass, that offering is not credited to us as an act of 
adoration unless we approach God in proper dispositions. Real 
adoration, as our Lord told the woman of Samaria, is a spiritual 
thing, and no gift however precious, no ritual however elaborate, 
becomes an act of worship on our part unless it is guided upward 
and Godward by an impulse from the soul. If this is lacking 
God will reject our adoration as so much play-acting: ““This 
people honoureth me with their lips, but their heart is far from 


Now, in making an act of faith, we are offering to Almighty 
God our most precious personal possession—our mind. It is our 
mind that raises us above the brute, making us only a little 
lower than the angels. In offering our mind to Almighty God 
like an autograph book, asking Him to write in it a message for 
us, we are recognizing Him in the most complete way as our 
Lord and Master. Moreover, our act of faith is a purely spiritual 
offering, arising as it does directly from our soul and pointing 
immediately to God. It is this basic, spiritual act of submission 
that gives point and value to all our acts of worship. Faith 
ennobles what would be otherwise mere bodily movements, it 
lifts them beyond the realm of earth and sends them careering 
in orbit round the throne of God. Our worship cannot but 
be genuine in itself and hence acceptable to God when 
it springs from a believing heart. It is noteworthy that St 
John says of the man born blind that, after receiving his 
sight: “He said ‘I believe, Lord.’ And falling down he 
adored Him.” 


3. Faith supplies us with new knowledge, new ideas, new 
principles. In this way faith provides us with the intellectual 
basis which our new life as Christians must have if it is to be, as 
the Apostle says, a “reasonable service” of God. 

To understand this we must recall how human beings are 
meant to conduct their life. Unlike brute animals, who are led 
by blind instinct, man is able to think first, then decide what 
he will do, and finally to act: and that is the sequence which he 
must in fact follow if his actions are to be worthy of a human 

Vol. xiv 2H 
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being. Of course, we know only too well from experience that 
men do not always act in this way. Sometimes they speak or 
act first and think afterwards: but we always admit that this is 
a foolish procedure. Thought is meant to be the starting point 
of human activity. 

Now the supernatural life of man, that is, those activities of 
his which have heaven as their goal, is not at variance with his 
everyday activities. Those day to day events are in fact the raw 
material with which his path to heaven is paved. Almighty God, 
in setting heaven before us as our target, does not reject or 
destroy the natural tendencies He has placed in us: He elevates 
and enriches them by His grace. Just as the law of God does 
not destroy liberty but guides our free actions into worth-while 
channels, so faith does not destroy knowledge but widens our 
mental horizon and equips us with new ideas which would 
otherwise be beyond our reach. 

When Almighty God invites us to a new way of life, and we, 
by an act of faith, make known our acceptance, He equips us 
with the knowledge we shall need to walk intelligently the path 
He is tracing out for us. Since, for example, He wishes us to 
love our neighbour, He will first show us that, despite appear- 
ances to the contrary, there is upon our neighbour a divine 
stamp, on account of which it is logical and necessary to love 
him. Since He wishes us to bear wrongs patiently He will first 
convince us that the ills of life are not so many “slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune” but are part of the wise gover- 
nance of a loving father: “whom God loveth He chastiseth.” 
Since He wishes us to be humble He will first teach us that the 
abject figure on the cross is the King of everlasting glory, Who 
has humbled Himself for our sake. 

In this way our spiritual life becomes, not a vague aspira- 
tion after an unknown God or a wistful longing for self improve- 
ment, but a journey carefully charted and a warfare with an 
intelligible battle-plan. Those who walk by faith do not walk 
blindly: they see the goal with the utmost clarity, and step out 
towards it with the utmost confidence. 

That is why we say that faith, as the instrument of our 
re-education, must come first in the “‘peace-talks” which will 
reconcile us to God. 
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4. By faith we think the thoughts of God: we begin to have 
“the mind that was in Christ Jesus”. 

When Almighty God makes a revelation, He is, as the 
name “revelation” shows, drawing aside a veil and inviting us 
to look and see some of the things He has had in mind from all 
eternity. His grace gives us the power to see, and our act of 
faith is the act of seeing, knowing, affirming what God is reveal- 
ing. When we say “I believe” we mean “I now know as a fact 
that there is a link between sin and calvary”. God has always 
had this thought in mind: as a result of faith, it is now in our 
mind also. God and His creature are now “two minds with but 
asingle thought”’, and the foundation of our friendship is being 
laid. It is true that friendship is a union of hearts: but a union 
of hearts presupposes a union of mind. 

But this harmony of mind must go deeper than a mere 
identity of thought. It is, after all, possible for us to think as 
other people do and yet have no friendly feelings towards them. 
We may be even unaware that such people exist. Some other 
factor is needed before similarity of ideas and outlook blossoms 
into friendship. Now by faith we do not merely think the 
thoughts of God; we think them because they are the thoughts 
of God. We adopt that way of thinking out of regard for Him. 
We think His thoughts because our mind which loves and pur- 
sues truth sees in God the very Truth who cannot deceive. Our 
acceptance, then, of His teaching carries with it all kinds of more 
or less affectionate overtones: gratitude that He should deign to 
speak to us, a childlike readiness to be led by Him, admira- 
tion at the grandeur of His mind, deference to His every word. 

Those people are clearly wrong then who think that by 
faith the Catholic means no more than a cold intellectual asser- 
tion of certain statements of doctrine. To have faith is not to 
assent in the way we assent to propositions of geometry. The 
assent we call faith is indeed the acceptance of certain things as 
true, but its value as a link with God derives from its motive. 
When we make an act of faith we are committing ourselves into 
the arms of God in unconditional surrender, longing to be 
united to the author of all that is true. We are really praying 
the prayer of A Kempis: “O Truth, my God, make me one 
with Thee in love everlasting.” 
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Such being the nature of faith, it is also clear why it is not 
sufficient that a person should accept all Catholic doctrine in 
order to enjoy the friendship of God. What matters is the 
motive of our acceptance. It is possible for a person to affirm 
all our doctrines but for quite personal reasons. He accepts 
them because they satisfy his mind. The logical coherence, the 
impressive unity of our “system” has an undoubted attraction 
for the human mind. But that is not faith. The assent which 
such a man gives, lacks that element of deference to God which 
gives to faith its saving power. We must believe what God has 
revealed, not because we like it, but because God has revealed 
it. Only then are we surrendering our heart to Him and are 
ready to follow wherever He may lead and whatever He may 
say. By faith we put our hand in the hand of God and walk 
heavenward in His company. 


5. Real faith draws us on to the practice of other virtues. 

The act of faith is in itself, as we have seen, a combined 
operation in which both head and heart, intellect and will play 
their part. But once faith is enthroned in our soul it sets up a 
chain, reaction in which once again our whole mind and per- 
sonality are deeply involved. Where real faith is present hope 
will not long be absent, nor charity, nor contrition: and a soul 
so garnished is ready to receive God the Holy Ghost as its guest. 

When our mind is opened by faith, to receive God’s message, 
we become aware of God’s majesty and His justice, and this 
brings home to us the gravity of sin and the inevitability of its 
punishment. But we are not thereby distressed, for among the 
things Almighty God tells us about are His promises: “Him 
that cometh to me I will not cast out,” and “If your sins be as 
scarlet they shall be made white as wool.” At these words hope 
wells up within us. But by faith we know not only what God 
says and what He promises, we know also what He commands. 
We see that obedience to His commands is a proof of love 
towards Him: now charity, that crowning glory of the Christian 
character, is beginning to dawn in us. Indeed, so closely linked 
is this wonderful trinity, faith, hope and charity, that sometimes 
it is difficult to see where one ends and the other begins. We 
begin by thinking about faith, and before our very eyes it 
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seems to glide imperceptibly into hope and then into charity. 
St Paul himself was well aware of this close bond between these 
three. Does he not say ‘May the God of hope fill you with all 
joy and peace of believing”? And in his lovely lyric on charity 
does he not say “‘charity believeth all things, hopeth all things’’? 

Faith then cannot but reconcile us to God, for when it 
reaches its full stature it “‘worketh by charity’. It leads us step 
by step to the feet of God, shows us how lovable He is, and fills 
us with sincere regret that we have been estranged from Him. 
With humble, contrite hearts we are now ready to do what He 
requires of us. 

Faith of this kind is called real or living faith because of the 
influence it has on our life. But sometimes, unhappily, faith is 
not real but only nominal. People with nominal faith do 
genuinely believe, indeed their convictions may be just as strong 
as those with real belief, but their belief does not affect their 
conduct. They are like a car with the engine running while the 
gear is in neutral: there is power below the bonnet, but it has 
no effect on the wheels. Such believers can claim to be called 
Catholics, but their faith will not take them along the road to 
heaven, because it is not the faith of which the Apostle speaks, 
that “‘worketh by charity”. 

It is the aim of every preacher to produce, by God’s grace, 
real faith in his hearers, and for this purpose he uses such per- 
suasive powers as he may have. Perhaps some day the science 
of psychology will help him by shedding light on this obscure 
but important problem: how to harness one’s convictions to 
one’s way of life. Meanwhile there is much the believer can do 
with the grace God has already given him, to develop real faith. 

First, he can pray for it, and pray with the same energy and 
persistence he shows when his health or his job is at stake. Many 
people have the idea that faith comes at baptism, and that there 
is nothing you need to do about it afterwards. The truth is that 
faith can grow, and it can grow less, it can grow in quality 
from nominal to real, and it can perish by continued neglect. 
The Apostles died for their faith in Jesus Christ, but they were 
not in the beginning so strong in the faith. If in the end they 
had the faith of martyrs it was because they had prayed: “Lord, 
increase our faith.” 
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Secondly, real faith is a virtue, and like any other virtue it is 
developed by actual practice. A temperate man learns self con- 
trol by constant acts of self discipline. In the same way every 
time we act on our beliefs we are training ourselves to do what 
the faith demands of us, until it becomes, as it were, second 
nature to us to be practical Christians. We can train ourselves to 
say at the end of every sermon: what am I going to do about it? 

Thirdly, we have to reflect often on the truths of faith until 
they become part of our mentality and outlook. The prophet 
lamented that “‘with desolation is the whole earth made deso- 
late because there is no one that thinketh in his heart”. Every 
article of the creed has a practical lesson for daily life. God did 
not reveal things simply because they were true, otherwise He 
would have revealed everything He knows. He revealed things 
because they were relevant and necessary to our life as Chris- 
tians. It is for us to think on the events of each day and see how 
we should act in the light of creed and gospel. People do some- 
times complain that religious truths are so familiar that they 
make no impact on the mind. It is quite true that what is well 
known cannot always strike us as a novelty, but, as St Augustine 


has said, we do not want new things, but new ways of looking 
at old ones. If we have good will we shall find endless ways of 
seeing the daily round afresh against the background of 
revealed truth and what it bids us do. 


MATTHEW McNARNEY 


TOWARDS PROVIDING VOCATIONS 


N almost every diocese in England and Wales there is need 

for more priests. Admittedly we are much better provided 
for in this respect than are many other countries. In a brilliant 
analysis made in The Tablet, Fr Forestall showed that the 
problem was possibly one of distribution rather than of chronic 
shortage. But it remains true that in our own country there is 
work for more priests if they could be found. It is estimated, for 
example, that in one northern diocese seventeen new priests are 
required annually to allow of replacement due to sickness, old 
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age and death, and to provide for the needs of housing estates 
which demand the erection of new parishes. Over a period of 
ten years, the yearly average of priests provided from within 
the diocese amounted to no more than five. 

It is evident, then, that one of the problems facing our 
bishops is that of making their flocks more vocation-minded. 
This is not to cast reflexion on the efforts of the pastoral clergy 
to encourage vocations in their parishes. But possibly we might 
ask ourselves if it is not time that something more was done to 
further their efforts. One remembers the impact of the “Home 
Mission Sunday” drive of the Catholic Missionary Society first 
made some dozen years ago, and the whole change of atmos- 
phere, so to speak, which resulted. It is true to say that our 
Catholic people are now conversion-minded in a way, and to an 
extent, which was undreamed of before. 

It is not the purpose of this article to suggest what might 
be done elsewhere, but only to tell of one means that has been 
adopted (as part of a wider plan) in one particular diocese, and 
which it is hoped will eventually bear abundant fruit. 

To tell the story properly, we must cross to the United 
States, and to a small meeting of business and professional men 
who gathered at Seattle in February 1935 to exchange ideas on 
Catholic thought. Their first intention was to advance the 
cause of the faith by friendships among Catholic laymen. With 
the approval of their bishop they formed the first Serra Club, 
and later enlarged its purpose to include the work of fostering 
vocations. As now formulated, the objects of the Serra Inter- 
national are: 


1. To foster vocations and assist in the education of Catholic 
young men for the priesthood. 

2. To further Catholicism through enduring friendships 
among Catholic men. 


The name “Serra” was taken from the Spanish Franciscan, 
Fr Junipero Serra, who in the mid-eighteenth century, after 
having spent nearly twenty years evangelizing Mexico, founded 
the first nine missions in California where he died in 1784. That 
state’s great coastal cities grew out of these mission stations, and 
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he is not only acclaimed as the Apostle of California, but is 
considered as one of her most illustrious citizens, and his statue 
is to be found in the Washington Hall of Fame. 

By 1938 there were five Serra Clubs, and these united to 
form Serra International, with Bishop Shaughnessy of Seattle 
as their Episcopal Adviser. In 1946 Cardinal Stritch of Chicago 
succeeded Bishop Shaughnessy, and on his petition Serra Inter- 
national was aggregated to the Pontifical Work for Priestly 
Vocations. The Cardinal continued as official adviser even after 
his appointment as Pro-Prefect of Propaganda. When he died, 
so tragically soon after reaching Rome, his place was taken by 
his successor in Chicago, Archbishop Meyer. 

The movement had grown enormously in the States, and 
had spread to Latin America and Canada. At the 1957 Con- 
vention, held at Los Angeles, the First Vice President was able 
to announce the addition of twelve new clubs, including that of 
Liverpool, England. The 1958 Convention at Chicago was 
attended by observers from New Zealand, Holland and Italy. In 
the latter country, Cardinal Siri of Genoa has but recently had 
the first Italian Serra Club erected, himself acting as chaplain. 
At the forthcoming convention to be held at Pittsburgh more 
than forty members of the United States hierarchy will be 
present, many of whom were (or still are) Serra chaplains. 

The Serra Society of Liverpool (Society was substituted for 
Club in England) had its beginnings in July 1956 with a meeting 
of two priests and five laymen. In November of that year Arch- 
bishop Godfrey approved the Society’s constitution and gave it 
his blessing. By the following April the infant society was 
sufficiently well established to be able to entertain the Executive 
Secretary of Serra International from Chicago. On Saturday, 
13 April 1957, the Society held its Charter Dinner when the 
Executive Secretary presented it with its Charter of Affiliation. 
The Society had now really come into being. 

The domestic life of any society is not of great interest to 
those outside its ranks. Suffice to say that Serra has its fort- 
nightly meetings, its lectures, retreats and monthly Mass atten- 
dance roster as have so many other societies. What is of interest 
is its new approach to the problem of providing possible voca- 
tions to the priesthood. Naturally, one small society confined as 
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yet to one diocese, cannot hope to rival what is done in America. 
But there is reason for hoping that Serra’s accomplishments so 
far point to greater things in the future. 

It so happens that Serra’s present chaplain in Liverpool is 
also secretary to the Ecclesiastical Education Board. This latter 
post necessarily entails close liaison with the diocesan seminary. 
It is also part of the secretary’s duties to visit boys’ schools and 
speak on the nature of priestly vocation. He asks for prayers for 
increase of vocations from that particular school. He explains 
what is required in a boy before he can be accepted for trial; 
how a boy would recognize the seeds of a priestly vocation; and 
what he should do about it. This in turn means close co-opera- 
tion with parish priests. It is no part of the secretary’s task to 
supplant them in their work, nor to come between them and 
their boy parishioners. Rarely does the secretary himself inter- 
view boys individually. He encourages them to visit their parish 
clergy and discuss possible vocations with them. 

This is all of great help in facilitating contacts between the 
Serra members and the clergy. It will be seen from Serra’s 
activities that these depend almost completely for their success 
upon the goodwill of the pastoral clergy. Where the chaplain is 
actively engaged on work that so frequently brings him into 
touch with parish priests and their assistants, possible difficulties 
are more easily solved, and both clergy and laity better appre- 
ciate the efforts which each are making for a common end. 

The first major vocations activity sponsored by the Liver- 
pool Serrans was a Dialogue Mass for specially invited altar 
boys, at which the Archbishop assisted and preached. Five 
hundred boys from fifty-seven parishes took part in this first 
venture. Individual Serrans called on parish priests and left on 
an average ten invitation cards to be given to boys whom the 
priests considered would be genuinely interested. The majority 
of the boys received Holy Communion. Through the kind 
offices of the local parish priest and his branch of the U.C.M. 
breakfast was afterwards served in the parish hall. This was 
followed by the showing of a coloured film strip, ““The Life of a 
Priest”. 

A similar gathering of 450 boys from parishes in the north 
end of the city and beyond was addressed by the rector of the 
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seminary. Experience of these two rallies taught the advisability 
of reducing the numbers, and the most recent assembly counted 
but 150 boys. 

A smaller party (again, hand picked) was taken to the 
seminary on the feast of SS Peter and Paul. There they not 
only saw the seminary, and seminary life in the living, but were 
thrilled to receive the blessing of nine newly ordained priests, 
A vocations’ rally is planned to take place at the seminary when 
solemn Mass will be sung in the open in the presence of the 
Archbishop who will preach. Invitations have again been issued 
through parish priests, and fathers and boys have been invited 
to attend. The emphasis is not on numbers, and the congregation 
is limited to about 1500. As this is the first experiment of its 
kind, the city parishes alone have been asked to take part. 
Some parishes will obviously wish to send more than others, but 
as a working basis an average of ten adults and twenty boys 
from each of fifty parishes have been invited. If the experiment 
proves successful, other parishes outside the city will be asked to 
participate on future occasions. 

Those who have experience of diocesan gatherings will not 
need to be told how much thought and preparation is required 
to ensure success. This preparatory work is cheerfully accepted 
by Serra as part of its contribution towards making the faithful 
vocation-minded. 

Amongst other activities is the provision of lecturers willing 
to address lay groups or members of the various confraternities. 
Similarly, the film strip referred to is taken to parishes and 
shown to interested parties. An essay competition, mainly for 
grammar school children, in connexion with vocations, is in 
active preparation, and schemes are being discussed to help 
students who for one reason or another leave the seminary. 

The whole point of Serra is this, that it is a lay organization, 
under the direction of the hierarchy, which aims at making the 
laity interested and co-operative in any movement which has 
the fostering of vocations as its aim. In the words of Archbishop 
Meyer, “It is not our thought that Serra can ever be the com- 
plete, or possibly the chief vehicle for the Vocations Apostolate 
in any diocese. We are convinced from our experience that it 
can make a wonderful contribution—an important contribu- 
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ability tion—in that apostolate. . . .”” As such it deserves the prayerful 
sunted # interest of all who are in any way connected with the work of 

helping vocations to the priesthood. And it is surely of more 
to the than passing interest that the United States, which received so 
ey not g much from Europe towards the building up of the Church 
it were fg there, is now returning something of its debt in a manner 
priests, jg apparently so eminently suited to our modern wants. 
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Terce: NUNC SANCTE NOBIS SPIRITUS 


Come, O Holy Spirit, one 

with the Father and the Son; 
with Thy grace be in us now 

and fill us till our hearts o’erflow. 


Mind and might, sense, lips and tongue 
show Thee forth! Thy praise be sung! 
Let our love flare up and blaze 

till others kindle in its rays. 


Benignly, Father, hear us then; 
Thou forever o’er us reign 
with Thine equal Son and Him 
Who helps and comforts us in pain. 
Amen. 


Sext: RECTOR POTENS VERAX DEUS 


Mighty ruler, God so truly; 

nothing in Thy realm’s unruly: 

with sparkling splendour first the morn 
then noon with fire Thou dost adorn. 


Rule us then and quench our fire; 
douse our disputes, quash our ire. 
Grant us health of body cool 

and let true peace within us rule. 


Benignly, Father, hear us then; 
Thou forever rule and reign 
with Thine equal Son and Him 
Who helps and comforts us in pain. 
Amen. 
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None: RERUM DEUS, TENEX VIGOR 


The vital force of things, O God 

art Thou . . . unchanging hast the rod 
that over all almighty sways, 

controls the changing light of days. 


At our life’s evening grant us light... 
Thy light . . . to save us from the night 
and let a holy death make way 
to endless glory, Heaven’s day. 


Benignly, Father, hear us then 
and Thou forever o’er us reign 
with Thine equal Son and Him 
Who helps and comforts us in pain. 
Amen. 


Compline: TE LUCIS ANTE TERMINUM 


Now in the lingering death of day, 
Maker of all, to Thee we pray: 

in Thy indulgence hear our call; 
be our protector; shield us all. 


Let dreams and fancies far recede 
nor let us night-born phantoms heed; 
rein in our foe and curb his guile 

for fear our bodies we defile. 


Benignly, Father, hear us then 

and Thou forever o’er us reign 

with thine equal Son and Him 

Who helps and comforts us in pain. 
Amen. 


Translator: Rev. THomas J. CUNNINGHAM 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BINATION INDULTs—‘‘NOTABLE PART OF THE 
FAITHFUL’’ 





Some dioceses now have an indult allowing weekday bina- 
tion, in certain defined circumstances, “‘provided that the spiri- 
tual good of a notable part of the faithful demands it”. What is 
meant, in this context, by a “notable part’? (H. W.) 


REPLY 





Canon 806, §2: “Hanc tamen facultatem (sc. binandi) 
impertiri nequit Ordinarius, nisi cum, prudenti ipsius iudicio, 
propter penuriam sacerdotum die festo de praecepto notabilis 
fidelium pars Missae adstare non possit. .. .” 

Since the phrase used in indults of the kind mentioned is 
identical with that used by this canon which defines the common 
law faculty of Ordinaries regarding bination on feasts of precept, 
it is safe to assume that it is to be interpreted as in the common 
law. But its common law sense has never been authentically 
defined. The Holy See has deliberately refrained from deter- 
mining, by a general decree applicable to all cases, either the 
number of individuals or the proportion of the total congrega- 
tion which constitutes a “notable part”. There have been a 
number of particular replies, but they vary considerably accor- 
ding to the circumstances of the case presented for solution. 
Thus, to a Spanish bishop who explained that about two hun- 
dred parishes in his diocese had filial churches where the 
congregation, on feasts of precept, might be as small as five or 
ten, or as large as six hundred, and the distance from the mother 
church might be anything from one to four miles, the Congre- 
gation of the Council, 22 February 1862, replied, without 
distinguishing, that bination could be permitted in such places, 
provided that in each case the circumstance of necessity were 
verified.1 On the other hand, to a question concerning bination 
by a missionary in Greece for the benefit of fifteen to twenty 


1 Gasparri, C.I.C.Fontes, n. 4193. 
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persons, the Holy Office, 28 January 1688, returned a negative 
answer.} 

It is doubtless in the light of this latter answer that authors 
generally suggest, as the minimum number, “about twenty’’,? 
or “about thirty’’,* or “twenty or thirty”,* some adding that, 
in the case of a convent, hospital, etc., a number less than 
twenty would suffice.’ In the final issue, however, it is the local 
Ordinary’s prudent judgement that counts. The Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith, in an Instruction of 24 May 
1870, after putting to itself the question: “quinam sit minimus 
numerus qui sufficiat”’, declared: “sed circa eiusmodi dubium, 
quemadmodum circa ea quae distantiam respiciunt, S. Congre- 
gatio in more habuit, resolvenda haec esseyprudenti Ordinario- 
tum Missionum arbitrio, a quibus facultas\dependet; ipsi enim 
in locis, in quibus degunt, recte aestimare possunt circum- 
stantias in singulis casibus concurrentes’’.® 


L. L. McR. 


**Hac Diz LAgeEtus MERvuIT BEATA VULNERA 
CHRISTI’’ 


In the Hymn for Second Vespers of the Imprinting of the 
Stigmata of St Francis (17 September) should the third line have 
read: “‘Hac die laetus meruit beata Vulnera Christi” as in the 
Hymn formerly assigned to First Vespers of the same feast? 


(P. Q.) 


REPLY 


The decree for the simplification of the rubrics in 1955 laid 
down (D.G.R.S., IV, 5) that proper hymns assigned to par- 
ticular Hours of the Office of certain feasts are not to be trans- 
ferred, but some commentators think that this does not apply 


1Tbid., n. 4877, §13. 

* Davis, Moral and Pastoral Theology, III (ed. 1958), p. 114. 
® Noldin-Schmitt, Summa T.M., III (ed. 1940), n. 208. 
“Cappello, De Sacramentis, I (ed. 1953), n. 695, 7. 

5 Cappello, loc. cit.; Coronata, De Sacramentis, I, n. 197. 

® Gasparri, op. cit., n. 4877, §14. 
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to the few words which are changed in Iste Confessor on 17 Sep- 
tember, and that they may be retained at the (second) Vespers 
now recited on that day, as they are so obviously appropriate 
and do not constitute “a proper hymn’. On the other hand 
the Universal Ordo (Rome) on 17 September while noting the 
change in the third strophe of the hymn Jesu, corona celsior at 
Lauds for St Francis, says nothing of any change in the hymn at 
Vespers, but this may be a mere oversight. 


ORATE, FRATRES AT DIALOGUE Mass 


May the entire Orate, fratres be said aloud, and not in the 
subdued voice, at a dialogue Mass? (Y.) 


REPLY 


In the restored Ordo of Holy Week occurs the ordinary Ordo 
Missae and one small change has been made in it, in the rubric 
about Orate, fratres, which now reads (n. 20): “‘Orate, fratres, 
celebrans clara et elevata voce dicit.”” The change is, obviously, 
so that the people may hear and reply—as in so many places of 
the new O.H.S.—and indeed the rubric continues “responsum 
vero dabunt ministri sacri seu circumstantes”. Accordingly, 
there is no doubt that in a dialogue Mass Orate, and indeed 
other parts that demand a response from the congregation or a 
simultaneous recitation with the celebrant, and which would in 
a non-dialogue low Mass be said in the subdued voice (e.g. the 
Sanctus), may be said in the loud voice. 

There is no indication in any new rubric that the entir § 
“Orate . . . omnipotentem”’ is to be said aloud, as some com- 
mentators have stated. The rule that only the first two words 
are said aloud remains, it would seem, unchanged. 


LAMP BEFORE A STATUE 


Is it lawful to have a lamp lit before a statue on the gradine 
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of the high altar, which extends beyond the mensa and has a 
statue at each end? (Y.) 


REPLY 


If the statues on the gradine are intended as objects of 
veneration—which the use of a lamp before each one suggests— 
and are not merely a part of the ornamentation of the dorsal of 
the altar (as often happens in old-fashioned, incorrect, ““wedding- 
cake” altars), and the tabernacle is on that altar, then they are 
in the wrong place and should be removed. It is, obviously, 
unbecoming that on the high altar there should be objects for 
veneration other than the Blessed Sacrament; a4 fortiori when 
there is one lamp burning before each. In any case the conse- 
crated altar—of which a fixed gradine is a part—is not to be 
made a pedestal for the support ofstatues as objects of veneration. 

jj. » OS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Vocabulaire Biblique. By Joseph Bonsirven, s.j. (P. Lethielleux. 
700 francs.) 


In Christ. A Sketch of the Theology of St Paul. By William Grossouw. 
Translated and edited by Rev. Martin W. Schoenberg, o.s.c. 
Pp. 138. (Geoffrey Chapman. ros. 6d.) 


Wirn the increasing appreciation of the importance of the Bible, 
there is a growing need for books about the Bible. For although 
reading at almost any level is profitable—such is the power of the 
word of God-—nevertheless, it will normally be more profitable as 
we appreciate more the human means by which this word has come 
to us. The words have been translated; but no matter how excellent 
the translation, most people will still be aware of the different 
climate and culture in which these words were first used. Any trans- 
lation is liable to be a betrayal of the sense, and what is needed even 
more than a translation of the words is a translation of the thought 
behind the words. 

Fr Bonsirven’s little book, which he left in manuscript when he 

Vol. xLIv 21 
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died, is intended to meet precisely this need: a vocabulary which 
would give not merely the modern equivalent of the original Greek 
or Hebrew word, but some idea of the thought behind the word. 
Some of the terms do, in fact, give no more than a lexicographical 
equivalent, and it is difficult to see what value they are meant to 
have. “‘Alleluia—a triumphant acclamation found in some (recent) 
psalms and in the Apocalypse”’: perhaps there are some to whom the 
term is completely strange, and some others who may be helped by 
knowing that it occurs in (recent) psalms; but they will surely be 
few. Similarly, terms like Division, or Ostentation, tell us no more than 
an ordinary dictionary would—that the following of Christ causes 
divisions, that ostentation is an action performed for the sake of 
praise. Other terms, again, are such as we might expect to find in 
such a book; but what is said in explanation does not seem very 
helpful: “‘Sabbatical (year): see Jubilee; was it ever observed?” But 
finally, any really important word is explained very well in what 
amounts to a succinct treatise. This is true of words like world, peace, 
wisdom, recapitulation. . . . In fact, it is difficult to think of any 
term with important theological connotations which is not dealt 
with somewhere in the book. Moreover, its very brevity is a virtue; 
the author contents himself with listing factually, with appropriate 
references, the uses of the term in question, without attempting 
elaboration of the implications. 

Dr Grossouw, on the other hand, does tackle theology; but once 
again very simply and briefly. His subtitle explains the work suffi- 
ciently—it is a sketch of Pauline thought. He calls his work a gamble; 
and certainly, before reading it, one would have been willing to bet 
that an adequate representation of St Paul’s thought just could not 
be given in such a compass. But the gamble comes off. The author 
is so thoroughly conversant with his subject that he can present it 
both briefly and clearly. 

There are five chapters in the book. The first, Existence without 
Christ, presents St Paul’s grim picture of life as it really is without 
redemption—a dark picture, but an invaluable reminder that this 
is really what the world would be like if Christ had not come: not a 
happy state of carefree nature, nor one with unfortunate incidental 
deficiencies; but a state of anguish and slavery, under sin, the flesh, 
the law and death. Then we have the work of Christ, followed by 
our co-operation in this work, which is called Conversion. And finally 
there is the resulting state of redemption—in the individual, and in 
the form of the Church, the Body of. Christ. 

All of this is excellently done. Of course there are some pages 
which leave one dissatisfied. For instance, when he is dealing with 
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the Law, the author quite rightly begins by raising the difficulty 
that it is an awkward subject for a Catholic today; he cannot quite 
see what it all has to do with us; and yet it does play such a great 
part in the development of Paul’s thought. This is certainly a real 
difficulty—but having raised it, the author never seems to answer it 
satisfactorily. More disappointing is his treatment of that other 
important Pauline term, “flesh”. He does indeed eventually succeed 
in giving a fairly good idea of what Paul meant by it; but, once 
again, he begins with the warning that Paul does not mean quite 
what we would mean by it—and then proceeds to explain it as if it 
were. Flesh, for St Paul, does not mean the body, but the whole of 
human nature looked on as human, as weak, as distinct from, 
separate from and opposed to God. And yet Dr Grossouw, after 
sketching in this sense, proceeds to speak as if it did mean precisely 
the “corporal part of man”’. (This is so obviously a fault that one is 
inclined to wonder if it is perhaps the translation, in general very 
good, which has slipped up at this point.) 

Similarly, one can complain of gaps in the treatment. Salvation 
or justification by faith is dealt with at length; but then the role of 
baptism is given only one page, and so there is no room for a 
treatment of the relationship between the two, baptism and faith. 
Again, there is no section devoted to the Spirit explicitly; and when 
he does deal with it, it is only under the heading of our life In Christ 
Jesus. But these gaps are not essential; and what the author does say 
is complete enough and clear enough to enable the reader—and 
no doubt to stimulate him—to continue and fill in such gaps for 
himself. For all those who find St Paul enthralling but bewildering, 
this book should be an excellent introduction. 


L. JOHNSTON 


Moral Theology. A Complete Course Based on St Thomas Aquinas 
and the Best Modern Authorities. By J. A. McHugh, o.p., and 
C. J. Callan, o.p. Revised and Enlarged by E. P. Farrell, o.p. 
Two volumes. Pp. 723, 834. (B. Herder. 80s. per set.) 


First published in 1929, this comprehensive manual, better known 
in America than here, has now been revised and brought up to date 
by the incorporation of all significant changes in the positive law 
and authoritative declarations of the moral law down to 1958, the 
pronouncements of the late Pope especially being quoted in extenso. 
It differs in many ways from the average manual, but more par- 
ticularly in its arrangement of the material and manner of presen- 
ting its doctrine. The first part, general moral theology, follows sub- 
stantially the familiar pattern, except that the usual treatise on sins is 
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incorporated in one on good and bad habits. But those who have been 
brought up on one of the many manuals based on the Busembaum 
archetype may, at first, be somewhat puzzled by the lay-out of the 
second and much larger part devoted to special moral theology. 
This has four main sections. The first and second, on the duties of 
all classes of men, deal respectively with the infused virtues of faith, 
hope and charity, and the moral virtues of prudence, justice (443 
pages), fortitude and temperance. The third, on the duties of par- 
ticular classes of men, deals first with members of the Church and 
then with members of domestic and civil society. The fourth covers 
man’s duties in the use of the sacraments. 

Thus described, the lay-out may seem sufficiently familiar, but 
when one examines the content of the individual sections, the 
different effect produced by the application of principles of arrange- 
ment derived from St Thomas Aquinas becomes evident. The 
capital sins are dealt with, not in a group, but in the context of their 
respective contrary virtues. War is treated under charity, among 
sins against peace, whereas suicide, homicide and mutilation figure 
under the vices opposed to justice. The virtue of religion is presented 
as one of the potential parts of justice, and the sin of lying appears 
as a violation of another of its potential parts. Use and misuse of 
conjugal rights, courtships and sex education are attached neither 
to the treatise on matrimony, under sacraments, nor to that on 
chastity, under temperance, but among duties of members of 
domestic society. Like chastity and impurity, humility and pride 
are found under temperance, but presumption, ambition and vanity 
are related to fortitude. It is not that we question the validity of 
these dispositions of the material; we mention them merely to show 
readers who are familiar with a different arrangement that they 
must be prepared to make rather more use of the alphabetical index 
of contents. 

In order to leave room for fuller treatment of moral topics which 
are apt to be scamped in other manuals, the authors have deliber- 
ately avoided digressions into dogma and canon law and discussion 
of variant opinions. They prefer the positive approach and their 
main aim is to be practical. This appears especially in what one may 
describe as their exemplative presentation of their doctrine. Nearly 
every statement is illustrated by concrete examples of what one may 
or may not do, so that the reader who consults the work for practical 
guidance on a particular problem is unlikely to be disappointed in 
his quest. There are, of course, individual statements with which 
one might be disposed to quarrel, or which one might like to see 
differently expressed; but, in general, it is a reliable as well as a 
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useful compendium; and for a work of its bulk, it is very reasonably 
priced. 


Casus Conscientiae. Edited by P. Palazzini and A. de Jorio. Two 
volumes. Pp. 746, 591. (Marietti. Cloth-bound, price not stated.) 


Anyone who has periodically to invent and solve conference cases, 
a duty which in religious houses recurs “‘at least once a month” 
(canon 591), will find in these two large and handsomely produced 
volumes the answer to his doubtless oft-repeated prayer. Here, 
arranged in the traditional order of moral theology manuals (the 
first volume comprising human acts, laws, conscience, sins and 
virtues, the second covering sacraments and censures) are four 
hundred and thirty-seven cases, in the proposition and solution of 
which some twenty-seven Roman theologians and canonists, many 
of them of international repute, have collaborated. As one might 
expect, some of the cases are more suited to the Italian scene than 
to our own, but, in general, they maintain a higher standard of 
general usefulness and modernity than any other similar collection 
which we have hitherto encountered. The solutions, far from erring 
on the side of an unsatisfying and possibly misleading brevity, tend 
occasionally to go to the other extreme and assume that the reader 
wants every statement explained and justified, an assumption which 
may well be firmly grounded, especially in the case of a harassed 
religious superior who has the monthly chore to do for himself. The 
two volumes were made ready for the Press in 1957, so that the 
canonical doctrine contained in them is as up to date as one can 
reasonably expect in these days of constant disciplinary changes. 


De Constitutione S. Pit Papae V ‘‘Romani Pontificis’ 2 Augusti 1571. By 
R. Puthota, s.j. Pp. xi + 118. (D’Auria, Naples. 1250 lire.) 


TWENTY-ONE years ago, this treatise, written originally as a doctoral 
dissertation, appeared as a series of articles in Periodica. These in 
turn were published in book form, in 1941, when war conditions 
prevented most people, including the author, a seminary professor 
in Poona, from securing a copy. He has therefore brought out this 
second edition with a few opportune additions and corrections. Its 
subject is far from being of merely academic interest. The Pian 
constitution was originally designed to meet the pastoral needs of 
the Indies, where the conversion of pagans was often hindered by 
the fact that, having contracted more than one marriage in paganism, 
they were unwilling to leave their current partner; but canon 1125 
extended its effect to other regions in which the same circumstances 
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are found, and this can now be said to be true of many formerly 
Christian countries, including our own. The author’s thesis is that 
the constitution permits a convert from paganism to retain the 
spouse with whom he or she is received into the Church by baptism, 
even though his or her original spouse is known and approachable, 
but, having likewise re-married and come to the faith, wants to do 
the same. In establishing this interpretation, he outlines the history 
of the constitution, examines the teaching of authors and the juris- 
prudence of the Roman Congregations, studies the doctrine of the 
Code regarding the papal power over infidel marriages, analyses the 
import of canon 1125, and finally draws his conclusions as to the 
genuine meaning of the constitution. 


Le certificat prénuptial. Cahiers Laénnec. XVII (4), December 1957. 
L’hopital a [échelle humaine. Cahiers Laénnec. XVIII (1), May 1958. 
(Lethielleux, Paris. 275 francs each.) 


FRENCH law, since 1942, requires each of the parties to a marriage 
to present to the civil authority a medical certificate, not more 
than two months old, testifying that he or she has been examined 
with a view to marriage, and obliges the doctor to communicate his 
findings to the party and indicate their significance. The first of 
these two issues of the Cahiers Laénnec is mainly devoted to an evalua- 
tion of this certificate. A doctor deplores the fact that the medical 
examination has tended to become an empty formality and suggests 
means of restoring its value; and then a lawyer examines the purpose 
of the law and its usefulness as an aid to seriousness in the approach 
to marriage. By way of appendices, we are also given an analysis 
of the report of a recent congress on artificial insemination, a critical 
study of a projected reform of medical studies, and the text of 
Pius XI’s discourse on re-animation. 

The other issue has for its main theme the humanization of 
hospital treatment. Though it quotes the suggestion that “fear of the 
hospital is peculiar to the French character’’, one suspects that the 
problems discussed will be of more than local interest. 


L’Esercizio della Giurisdizione Ecclesiastica in Italia. Riflessioni sulla 
motivazione della sentenza contro il Vescovo di Prato. By G. M. 
Fazzani, s.J. Pp. 99. (D’Auria, Naples. 600 lire, paper-bound.) 

In June 1957, even the secular press of this country head-lined the 

news that a civil court at Florence had found the Bishop of Prato 

guilty of defamation, in that he had instructed a parish priest to 
denounce as public sinners a couple who had presumed to attempt 
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a purely civil marriage. According to recent reports, the sentence 
has since been quashed in a court of appeal, but it created a great 
stir in Italy and the Pope himself publicly manifested his grief over 
the verdict. The present book provides a juridical study of the case. 
The first part expounds the principles governing the constitutional 
position of the Church under the existing Concordat. The second 
part examines the principles on which the Florentine sentence was 
based and criticizes the validity of their application. The text of 
the Florentine sentence is added in an appendix. 


La Confession. By L’ Equipe Sacerdotale de Saint-Séverin. Pp. 156. 
(Desclée de Brouwer. 570 francs, paper-bound.) 


WHETHER or not the French have a more acute pastoral problem 
to solve than other post-Christian countries, they have certainly 
devoted more intense thought to its solution in recent years. The 
present work is a team-effort designed to revive a proper under- 
standing and practice of the sacrament of Penance. It does not seek 
to provide one more comprehensive technical treatise, but rather to 
probe the very meaning of penance, to clear up some current con- 
fusions as to the function of the sacrament, and to lead the way to 
a more healthy practice of Confession. 

The brochure comprises three parts. The first, after dealing with 
some of the objections to Confession, examines the evangelical sense 
of sin and the biblical notion of penance as primarily a conversion 
to a love betrayed, and shows how by Confession the sinner is 
brought back to Christ in His Church, how by examination of 
conscience he submits his judgement to that of Christ in the Church, 
and how by satisfaction (ill-named) he appeals to Christ and the 
communion of the saints to supplement his inadequate reparation. 
The second section consists of supplementary notes on the chief 
biblical texts, the evolution of the rite, and spiritual direction. The 
third gives a translation of the penitential psalms and the Holy 
Thursday rite of reconciliation, and a series of extracts from eminent 
spiritual writers. As this summary of the contents shows, it is not a 
tidily constructed book, but it contains much useful material of 
interest to pastors and confessors. 


L. L. McR. 


Saints and Ourselves. Third Series. Edited by Philip Caraman, s.j. 
Pp. 140. (Hollis & Carter. 155.) 


Durinc the past decade there have been published several good 
collections of essays and studies on the lives of saints. THE CLERGY 
Review started it, with Fr James Brodrick’s series that was after- 
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wards issued as A Procession of Saints. Then came Saints and Ourselves 
from The Month, so successful that it was followed by a Second 
Series under the same title; these two have rated (as they say) 
re-publication as paperbacks both in England and America. Now we 
have a Third Series of these personal studies from The Month, in 
which interest and attractiveness are well maintained. 

The reservoir of material for books of this kind is as varied as 
it is vast. For the year 1958 St Bernadette was an obvious choice 
and Fr Brodrick handles it with his usual sensitiveness and candour. 
At the other end of the time-scale, the little that is known about 
St James the Apostle gives scant scope for amplification, and Pro- 
fessor Walter Starkie has to fall back on Spanish history and legend, 
centring on Compostella. St Malachy of Armagh was a happy 
thought; Fr Gerard Murphy’s very competent account should send 
many readers to the Life by St Bernard. With Malachy there go 
three more bishops, St Basil, written by Mrs Anne Fremantle, St 
Gregory the Great by Mrs Nicolete Gray, and St Thomas of Canter- 
bury by Leslie Macfarlane: each is an encouragement to the reader 
to find out more about its subject. Two very different women, St 
Monica and St Catherine of Siena, are dealt with respectively by 
Mrs Muriel Spark and Mrs Alice Curtayne, whose full-length 
biography of Catherine, first published in 1929, is so excellent. 

H. O. Evennett’s brief essay on St Ignatius of Loyola and the 
foundation of the Society of Jesus is a good piece of informative 
compression; and, in a sort of footnote to his article on St Francis 
Borgia, Sir Arnold Lunn makes some judicious observations about 
the possible canonization of Pope Pius [X. The least-known saint in 
this book is probably St Joseph Calasanctius, the Spaniard who in 
Rome at the beginning of the seventeenth century founded the 
Clerks Regular of the Religious Schools (‘‘Piarists”). A. C. F. Beales 
gives an erudite account of his educational aims and methods. 
Finally, Hugh Ross Williamson contributes a sympathetic picture of 
St Benedict Labre, the tramp on whose dies natalis St Bernadette 
died, nearly a century later. 

A reviewer in The Times Literary Supplement referred to a previous 
series of Saints and Ourselves as disinterring “magnificent human 
individuals from the pious bogs of edifying hagiography”. Fr Brodrick, 
following Dr Laurentin and Fr R. H. Steuart, points out that 
Bernadette herself was an advocate of this salutary process. And in 
the work of making the saints and their holiness real to us, and 
encouraging further reading, such collections as Saints and Ourselves 
are invaluable. 

D. A. 
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Our Lady of Lourdes. By Mgr Joseph Deery. Pp. xvi + 266. (Browne 
& Nolan, Dublin. 18s.) 


The Mime of Bernadette. By Hugh Ross Williamson. Pp. 23. (Burns 
Oates. No price given.) 


DEvoTIONAL, historical, documentary and controversial, the litera- 
ture of Lourdes is ever increasing, but Mgr Deery’s work is unlikely 
to be superseded. The words of His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin 
become more and more convincing as the reader proceeds on his 
happy way: “It is the distinction of Mgr Deery’s work that it is a 
compendium of the story of Lourdes.” All is here, no aspect of the 
matter being disregarded. 

In Our Lady of Lourdes we find not only everything of importance 
in the story, but also cognate matters which are of second-rate 
consequence but first-rate interest, such as the solution of difficulties, 
the dispelling of doubts, and the clearing away of errors and miscon- 
ceptions which have for a long time perplexed Catholics and given 
false impressions to non-Catholics. The author disproves the follow- 
ing widespread notions: that Bernadette remained ignorant and 
stupid; that she was a perpetually ailing and useless little nun; that 
her father was a shiftless fellow; that her home conditions were 
appalling; that Mother Vauzou did not give disgraceful treatment 
to her greatest spiritual subject. It is a pity this Novice Mistress must 
be mentioned at all, since so little can be said in her favour. Her one 
valuable contribution to: Lourdes is that her regrettable conduct 
served to emphasize the holiness of her canonized novice. As the 
author re-examines and retells the fascinating story of our Lady and 
Bernadette, the fine character of the Saint emerges with increasing 
clarity and is seen at last to be faultless, even in the perfect light 
of high sanctity. Mgr Deery never overstates his case, whilst he 
makes its reading a sheer delight by his just and unexaggerated 
deposition. 

The fifty illustrations deserve words of special praise, as do the 
interesting plans and details of the great new underground church 
of St Pius X about which there has been extensive curiosity. There 
is a picture of Mother Vauzou, poor soul; and an extremely beau- 
tiful photograph of the dead Bernadette, whose body is still incorrupt. 

The Mime of Bernadette, written at the request of the English 
Sodalities of Our Lady, and performed in the “Five Halls” on the 
Feast of Our Lady of Lourdes, is suitable for parochial presentation 
as well as for large-scale production. It is for a handful of declaimers 
and two speaking choruses, all of whom should be scattered 
throughout the assembly, among the audience, the stage or platform 
accommodating the costumed performers. 
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This arresting re-presentation of the Massabielle of Bernadette 
is far from being an entertainment and bears no resemblance what- 
soever to a stage play. The author’s wish and design is that all 
present be transported back to the scenes in front of the grotto in the 
year 1858, everyone becoming a witness of what takes place. The 
mime is well within the capacity of small groups. Few directions are 
given, and scenery and costumes present “ew difficulties. With 
Mgr Deery’s book for general reference, all a producer’s queries 
can be answered. Even where resources are uncommonly limited 
this excellent little publication provides the answer to priests and 
teachers who want a presentation of the events of Lourdes. 


Mother of God. By Cyril Bernard, 0.p.c. Pp. 174. (Clonmore & 
Reynolds: Burns Oates. 18s.) 


Mother of God’s Way. By M. Raymond, 0.c.s.0. Pp. 160. (Clonmore 
& Reynolds: Burns Oates. 16s.) 


Few books could be better suited to their purpose than Mother of 
God, the most recent work of Fr Cyril Bernard, a Carmelite and a 
native of India. His aim is to give—particularly for non-Catholics— 
a clear and comprehensive account of what the Church teaches 
respecting the privileges and prerogatives of our Blessed Lady. 
Her place in the scheme of man’s redemption is precisely defined, as 
is her pre-eminence in the work of man’s sanctification because of 
her being the mediatress of all graces, a doctrine which mystifies 
most people who are not Catholics, and many who are. This book 
elucidates the doctrine, dealing with Mary’s universal mediation in 
such a manner as to leave no alternative to any open-minded 
reader but an acceptance of the defined Catholic teaching. 

Mr Frank Duff provides an introduction to the work, empha- 
sizing its usefulness for Catholics as an aid to devotion, but even 
more its value for those non-Catholics whose few ideas about our 
Lady are erroneous. In giving instruction to people seeking admis- 
sion to the Church, one rarely encounters a Protestant with any 
true knowledge of Mary’s power and sanctity. Usually enquirers 
have either a prejudiced or a negative attitude in this matter; and 
when they present themselves for instruction, one of their greatest 
needs is a book—like this by Fr Cyril Bernard—which deals with all 
aspects of Marian doctrine. The work is well documented with 
copious references to Scripture, Tradition, the Fathers and the 
Liturgy, and it has numerous quotations from modern authors. Its 
literary merit is exceptionally high. 

Fr Raymond’s Mother of God’s Way is a powerfully written book, 
unexpectedly vigorous and strong since it treats of our Lady’s 
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sorrows, a subject usually found in a quietly devotional setting. One 
by one the Dolours are brought before the reader in a manner com- 
pelling consideration. The clergy will find the book useful spiritually, 
and also as an aid to preaching about the Dolours because of its 
clever application to present-day conditions of the lessons to be 
learned from Mary’s trials and sufferings. 

Occasionally the author’s style is over-emphatic. For instance he 
stresses the “‘unquestionable prowess” of the American Press, but 
over-estimates its prophetic value in speaking of the “uncanny in- 
sights of news commentators”. Although reporters are undeniably 
observant, in making forecasts they usually fail. Fr Raymond him- 
self possesses a telling observative power, as one sentence will 
demonstrate. ““When a child is afraid it will run to its mother, but 
when the child is in danger, then the mother will run—and she runs 
to her child.” This is the sort of perceptive observation which gives 
the book throughout a stimulating character. 


St Elizabeth’s Three Crowns. By Blanche Jennings Thompson. Pp. 
189. (Vision Books. Burns Oates. 12s. 6d.) 


St Anthony and the Christ Child. By Helen Walker Homan. Pp. 185. 
(Vision Books. Burns Oates. 125. 6d.) 


Amon the most glorious saints of that rare harvest-time of saints, 
the thirteenth century, is Elizabeth of Hungary. Her life lasted only 
twenty-four years, but they were years full of incident and adventure 
for this remarkable princess, whose life throughout was marked by 
the alternating joy and sorrow that so frequently characterize the 
earthly days of God’s special friends. Her “‘crown of thorns” came 
with the death of her adoring young husband Louis who gave his 
life in the Fifth Crusade; and she loved him so deeply that she could 
never give her heart to another, although her suitors were many. 
Not even the crown of an empress could tempt her, and its refusal 
brought her to the extreme of poverty. Her palatial home was 
literally exchanged for a hovel. 

Here is abundant material for a story which in the capable 
hands of Miss Thompson develops into the subdued type of thriller 
which delights boys and girls. Elizabeth makes her entrance as a 
child of prophecy and her exit as a wonder-working saint. Every- 
where in this book the emphasis is upon the right things, so that 
noble thoughts and high ideals are engendered in the reader’s mind. 
All young people will love this story, but the girls will get an extra 
something from reading about one of themselves who from every 
angle is seen as a saintly heroine. 

One has heard it said that the difference between Italy and 
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Ireland is that in Ireland the men go to church. Perhaps there is 
more than a germ of truth here, although the implication of many 
empty churches cannot include Padua, where on festal days 
hundreds of men and boys may be seen thronging St Anthony’s 
great basilica. In him we have a saint cast in that heroic mould 
which unfailingly attracts those of his own sex; his influence retains 
a timeless quality. 

Mrs Homan turns the Saint’s history into an enthralling tale 
which the least bookish boy will find irresistible and the least pious 
uplifting. Anthony longed for silence and solitude, yet found him- 
self a public figure. From the day when, under obedience, he 
preached extempore to an enormous assembly of his Franciscan 
brethren, he remained until the end of his life a famous missioner; 
and ever after his first “find” in the shape of a precious missing 
manuscript, he was confidently expected to locate whatsoever was 
lost. His miraculous friendship with the Divine Child awakens a 
warm response in every Catholic heart, young or old. This more 
than anything else endears him to the whole Church, since it estab- 
lishes how pure and innocent a manly hero can be. 


St Louis and the Last Crusade. By Margaret Ann Hubbard. Pp. 190. 
(Vision Books. Burns Oates. 12s. 6d.) 


Amone the heroes universally accepted by the young, St Louis of 
France has an unrivalled place. Nobility of character displayed 
itself from his childhood: at the age of eleven he was king of France, 
and he progressed in virtue and good repute until the end of his 
life. He was greatly helped in all his undertakings by his high- 
principled mother and by his beautiful wife, both of whom bade 
him god-speed, sadly but generously, each time he set out on his 
expeditions against the infidel to rescue the Holy Places from un- 
christian hands. He sacrificed his life in the Last Crusade, from 
which he returned to his homeland in broken health, his people 
considering their beloved king as a martyr in the Christian cause. 
Margaret Ann Hubbard tells history most graphically, and the 
illustrations by Harry Barton are superb. 


Philippine Duchesne. By Louise Callan, r.s.c.j. Pp. xiii + 805. (New- 
man Press, Westminster, Maryland. $8.00.) 

Mercy unto Thousands. The life of Mother Mary Catherine McAuley. 
By Sister M. B. Degnan. Pp. xvi + 394. (Newman Press, 
Westminster, Maryland. $6.50.) 


Amonc the unexpected results of the French Revolution was the 
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emergence of a group of Foundresses, gifted and powerful women 
all, who established religious Congregations to counteract the evils 
of the times. Holiness of life characterized each of these eminent 
women, many of whom have been canonized. One of them is 
Philippine Duchesne, whose cause for canonization is now in pro- 
gress; she was beatified in 1940. 

From childhood onwards Philippine was unalterably devoted 
to the loving service of God, her vocation shaping itself with the 
passing years into an overwhelming desire for pioneer missionary 
work. There were long years of delay in the realization of her hopes. 
The Revolution caused the break-up of her original community, but 
she continued her works of charity without intermission until at 
length she and her few companions were received by Mother Barat, 
who had recently been able to establish her Sacred Heart nuns on 
a firm basis. Not for another sixteen years were the deferred hopes of 
Philippine fulfilled, with her departure for the American missions 
which claimed her for the remainder of her life. Her heroism, both 
physical and spiritual, her zeal, her patience, her sufferings, her 
achievements; all are woven by Mother Louise Callan into a monu- 
mental story. The book contains more than 800 pages, not one of 
which is redundant since each contains something of value to the 
whole. With this thrilling account the last word has been written 
about Philippine Duchesne’s earthly life: her biography is definitive 
and complete. 

Mother Catherine McAuley, Foundress of the Sisters of Mercy, 
had nothing resembling a normal Catholic upbringing, but she 
clung tenaciously to her faith, and this under extremely trying 
conditions. One looks in vain for something in her early life that 
indicates the marvellous work she was destined to accomplish. She 
had no intention whatsoever of forming a religious Institute when 
she began her works of mercy, and strenuously opposed the sugges- 
tion, repeatedly made, that she and her companions should take 
vows and wear a habit; but when God’s will in this matter became 
clear, she devoted herself heart and soul to her new Congregation. 
It has now been extended to all English-speaking countries, and its 
work is as well known in the Catholic world as that of any body of 
religious women. Sisters of Mercy are everywhere appreciated for 
the understanding humanity that marks their charitable works, as 
they are everywhere loved for the sweet and humble spirit that 
informs their lives. This spirit is seen at its source in the life-story of 
Mother Catherine. Her Congregation is a spiritual edifice of quite 


wonderful proportions, commensurate with her own greatness of 
soul, 
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Young Girl of France, and Other Stories. By F. Cook. Pp. vi + 118. (St 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.J., U.S.A. $2.00.) 


Treasure of the Mohawks. By Teri Martini. Pp. xiv + 113. (St Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N.J., U.S.A. $2.00.) 


The Saintmaker’s Christmas Eve. By Paul Horgan. Pp. 88. (Macmillan. 
10s. 6d.) 


THANKS to our enterprising publishers, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
Catholic books are numerous in all categories, the lists for young 
readers being longer than ever before. Here are three new books for 
children, excellent for reading alone or aloud. 

Saint Joan of Arc, the Young Maid of France, whose moving and 
colourful life-story is beautifully told, has for company St Martin, 
the soldier who divided his cloak with a beggar and his charitable 
heart with the whole world; St Giles, the friend of all animals (cats, 
dogs, rats and mice all assembled amiably to eat from his feeding. 
dish) ; the Dominican Brother, Blessed Martin Porres; and St Francis 
of Assisi who is acceptable to all Christians, whatever be their par- 
ticular creed. Each of these five outstanding patrons makes a fas- 
cinating subject for a child’s story. 

The Treasure of the Mohawks is Kateri, whose cause for beatifica- 
tion is rapidly advancing. She died at the age of twenty-four, her 
pure and selfless life being rounded off by a wholly unlooked-for 
miracle. From babyhood she had been frightfully disfigured by the 
“small-pox devil”, but immediately upon her death every mark of 
the dreadful disease completely disappeared, her face assuming a 
beauty beyond any words of description that could be found by the 
people who witnessed this well-authenticated happening. 

Paul Horgan’s story of Roberto Castillo the maker of statues is of 
uncommon charm, and full of the unexpected events and surprising 
turns of fortune in which children delight. No Christmas Eve could 
be more exciting than that upon which Roberto went upon his 
seemingly hopeless—but of course successful—journey to the great 
church of San Christobalin New Mexico, carrying his fine new statue 
of the people’s patron. The author cannot have produced a more 
pleasing tale than this in all his twenty-five years of story-telling. 


Crippled Victory. By Josephine Burton. Pp. 144. (Sheed & Ward. 
8s. 6d.) 


Free of affectation and with very little emotion, Mrs Burton gives 
a simple and candid account of how she trained her crippled baby 
into a healthy, normal boy. He was born with hands that doctors 
said would be useless, with one side of his face paralysed and the 
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roof of his mouth deformed; but his mother was determined to over- 
come these apparently immovable frustrations, and the amazing 
thing is that she succeeded. There were kind and helpful friends, 
and her devoted husband was by her side, but it was her own 
mother-love for her handicapped son that brought about the 
triumph here described. 

With a lively imagination behind her fluent pen Mrs Burton 
makes the story of Anthony into a most moving tale, one that will 
inspire with courage and determination many another mother whose 
life has been saddened by the abnormality of a child. Women are 
undoubtedly more patient than men; and a woman’s patience with 
a crippled child is sufficient to make men stand and wonder. In the 
present case a loving mother’s patience was directed by a truly 
Catholic faith, and the result is little short of miraculous. Both 
mother and son displayed heroic courage; a quite marvellous 
victory is the prize they share. 


Lydia Longley, the First American Nun. By Helen McCarthy. Pp. 190. 
(Vision Books. Burns Oates. 125. 6d.) 


Katharine Drexel, Friend of the Neglected. By Ellen Tarry. Pp. 190. 
(Vision Books. Burns Oates. 12s. 6d.) 


THESE two new volumes in the excellent Vision Books series are of 
particular national interest to American children, but other boys 
and girls will be eager readers, since both books are concerned with 
people possessing more than a mere touch of heroicity. Each book is 
the life-story of an American nun, one differing from the other in 
almost everything but sex and nationality in the natural order, 
although in things supernatural their lives as religious Sisters were 
alike in their single-minded dedication to God. 

The happy and uneventful childhood of Lydia Longley came to 
an abruptly tragic end in her fourteenth year, when her father’s 
farm was raided by Indians; this was in 1694. She saw her parents 
and most of their family brutally killed, but she herself was led away 
captive and allowed to carry with her a baby sister soon to die in the 
brave girl’s arms. The Longleys were Puritans, which meant that 
Lydia’s upbringing was in sharp contrast with life in the Catholic 
household of the rich French merchant who ransomed her from her 
Indian captors. The kindness of this man and his wife quickly re- 
placed Lydia’s prejudices with an admiration for the Faith. She at 
length asked for reception into the Church, soon received the grace 
of Vocation, and became the first American-born girl to be pro- 
fessed as a nun, her religious life lasting for sixty useful years. She 
died in 1758. 
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Katharine Drexel’s death occurred as recently as 1955, in her 
ninety-seventh year. Child of an extremely wealthy father, she grew 
up amid all the comforts of a luxurious home, which was also a 
thoroughly Catholic household where family prayers were of daily 
routine. Whilst in Rome with her parents she spoke to Pope Leo 
XIII of the multitudes of American poor, asking him to send 
missionaries to her country. ““Why not become a missionary your- 
self?’ was the Holy Father’s unexpected reply. From that moment 
the young girl devoted herself more and more to works of charity, 
ultimately sacrificing her vast fortune to the suffering poor. She 
founded the Blessed Sacrament Sisters, who give themselves to the 
care of America’s great unwanted multitude of Indian and Coloured 
outcasts. Mother Katharine Drexel began her Congregation with 
thirteen Sisters: before her death her religious family numbered six 
hundred. 


Our Separated Brethren. By Rev. D. Woodard. Pp. 111. (Catholic 
Truth Society. 15.) 


INCREASED costs of production oblige the C.T.S. to a restricted and 
discriminating choice of manuscripts among the many submitted. 
This frequently results in the loss to Catholics and others of excellent 
pamphlets which would have been published in easier times but will 
never now appear. Fortunately Our Separated Brethren had every 
claim for immediate acceptance. It is an outstanding booklet of 
particular value in dealing with converts to the Faith, giving the his- 
tory and doctrine of all important non-Catholic English religious 
bodies. Anglicans, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Friends, Unitarians, Methodists, Salvation Army, and some 
American sects, are fully dealt with, what these groups teach and 
where they differ from Catholicism being clearly set out. Their 
very existence helps to demonstrate the impregnable position of the 
one true Church of Christ. 


L. T. H. 
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